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Editorial Introduction 


How important is the missionary vision among the rank 
and file of our churches? All of us are proud of the fact that 
we are members of a MISSIONARY Baptist Church. But 
how can we evaluate the thoroughness of missionary under- 
standing and importance in the individual church? If we 
use the criterion “by their fruits we shall know them” we 
may find out the significance. Through the Lottie Moon 
Christmas offering in our convention we can see an interest 
which comes to fruition through personal, spiritual, and 
even emotional relationships. Thus, we see that the mission 
impetus is strong. 

But we also note that there is a sharp lag in the num- 
ber of mission volunteers enrolled in our colleges and semi- 
naries. Has God’s hand been shortened? Can God only work 
close at hand within the very remunerative san + aragemt Is 
it possible that security, old age pensions, working condi- 
tions, and physical ease outweigh the call of God in the mind 
of the young people in school and church? 

We look at the number of baptisms and the number of 
those joining our churches as evidence of the fruit of the 
church. But we need also to look at the number who go into 
full-time Christian service. Unless we nourish a percentage 
of those new Christians to the maturity of Christian service 
we have curtailed sharply the future ministry of the church. 
How many individuals of your church have surrendered to 
God’s call to full-time Christian service? There are many 
churches in our convention which cannot point to a single 
person who has been led to a “whole offering,” full com- 
mitment leading to life commission. Thus, we need to ask 
ourselves, our deacons, our brotherhood, our missionary so- 
ciety—have we coveted a position or title of being missionary 
without bearing or reaping fruits worthy of such title? 

A young minister had just undertaken the work in a new 
field. As the church met in an evening worship service, the 
pastor, who had been in the habit of calling on men of the 
church to lead in prayer, called on one of the church mem- 
bers to pray. The young pastor was shocked by the immedi- 
ate and bold reply, “You get about the praying, for that is 
what we brought you down here for.” Naturally, he tried to 
carry forward the service by praying. But it is very doubt- 
ful whether such a church member could be led in prayer. 
What a cold atmosphere! 

Is it possible that pastors and members of our Baptist 
churches have been saying to the Foreign Mission Board and 
our missionaries, “you get about your missions for that is 
what we sent you out for”? You are to do our mission— 
we pay the bills. Could it be that the cold church and the 
lack of mission volunteers are directly interrelated? 

* * * * 


Editor’s Note:. It has been necessary, due to limitation 
of space, to omit extensive sections (e.g. the “reconception” 


view of W. E. ne) of the article by Professor Herbert 
Jackson. : 














Che Radical Mutation in Theology 
OR 


The Forthcoming Role of the Non-Christian Religious 
Systems as Contributory to Christian Theology 


BY HERBERT C. JACKSON 


Gustav Warneck in 1897 pointed to the “signs of the 
times,” which, as he read them in the form of the geograph- 
ical opening of the world, produced a tremendous aware- 
ness, new for Protestants, that “the world beyond the Corpus 
Christianum possessed a theological quality.”? 


The first stage of that theological quality was the con- 
cern to carry the Christian Gospel to the multitudes of peo- 
ples in many lands who had never had any opportunity 
to know the “light” of Jesus Christ, Savior. In other words, 
the first stage related to the theological implications of the 
Gospel for adherents of non-Christian religions. A reading 
of the “signs of the times” now demonstrates that we stand 
on the threshold of the second stage of that theological 
quality, namely, the theological implications of the non- 
Christian religions for the Christian faith itself. 

In 1954, Nels Ferre, Paul Tillich, Cornelius Van Til and 
Alden Kelley discussed the question, “Where Do We Go from 
Here in Theology?”2 This discussion was typical of many 
similar ones going on currently, and all support the thesis 
that the “Forward Look” in theology is actually the back- 
ward study of past constructions, to see by what possible re- 
newals in Biblical studies and syntheses of older theologies, 
together with contemporizing in semantics, a creative faith 
can be delineated as the kerygma for our day. 


Actually, as Professor Wilfred Cantrell Smith says, “the 
Christian community is at the moment theologically un- 
equipped for living in the twentieth century, with its plura- 


Inaugural address delivered at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, September 15, 1960, as Professor of 
Comparative Religion and Missions. 

1, Hans-Jochen Margull, “The Awakening of Protestant Mis- 
sions,” The Student be agnay Nos. 1-2, 1960 (Geneva: World’s Student 
Christian Federation ), p. 140. 

2. Religion in Life, Vol. 25, No. 1 (Winter, 1955-56), pp. 5-34. 
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listic mankind.”? Our customary approach today is utterly 
inadequate and improper from two points of view: the out- 
ward look of missionary concern, and the inward one of 
creating not only a relevant but an ecumenical theology for 
the nurture of Christians drawn from every race and culture 
in the world. With regard to the status of the task of the 
mission of the Church, a noted and influential Christian 
leader in India, M. M. Thomas, has effectually analyzed our 
present situation. He says that Hendrik Kraemer 
stopped the Church from moving in the wrong di- 
rection in complete disregard of the essential gospel 
of salvation in Christ. The Biblical realism which 
Kraemer brought into the thinking of the Missions 
has helped the Church to concentrate on the re- 
covery of the central truth of the Christian faith. 
This is great gain. But having thus put the fear 
in Christians of denying the uniqueness of the re- 
velation in Christ through syncretism in their re- 
lation with other religions and thus stopped the 
Christian traffic with other religions, the Church 
has never been able to renew the traffic on a new 
basis. So that the Church stands isolated from the 
dynamic movements in other religions and [from] 
adherents of the renascent faiths.* 


The East Asia Christian Conference, held in 1959 in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, and made up almost entirely of 
Asian and African leaders, enunciated in the main body of 
its Report the need with reference to the life of the Church 
itself: “Our task is to present the claims of the Christian 
faith in the conviction of its universal validity for all 
times and its specific relevance for our times.” To make the 
Christian faith thus truly valid universally, as well as to 
make it revelant to the needs and thought of men today, 
an ecumenical theology must be created. And this will re- 
quire no less than a radical mutation in theology. We use 
this terminology advisably, and stress it, because to my 
knowledge no one has yet stated this task in the right and 
full perspective. Even such an erudite-scholar as Walter 


3. Wilfred Cantrell Smith, “The Christian and the Religions of 
Asia,” Occasional Papers, No. 5 (April, 1960, mimeographed by the 
International Missionary Council, London. 

4. Quoted by Harry B. Partin, “* Light’ and the — reso 
Religions,” Encounter, Vol. 21, No. 1. (Winter, 1960),. p:- 
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Marshall Horton’ sees “an ecumenical approach” to Christian 
theology only in terms of a non-sectarian approach. 


As Horton points out, the idea of an “ecumenical” the- 
ology is not new; on the contrary, Roman, Orthodox, Angli- 
can and even Reformation theology has always been guided 
by the decisions of the seven Ecumenical Councils of the 
ancient Church, especially by the Council of Nicea, 325, and 
that of Chalcedon, 451. On the other hand, what has been 
called “ecumenical theology” never has been such; in fact, 
it has been restricted to a single—albeit great—ground and 
mode of apprehension, the Greek. 


If Paul were correct in his understanding that the “Holy 
Spirit prevented” him from going into Asia, and we are to 
understand thereby not merely an incidental significance 
but rather that it was under the direct leadership of God 
that pristine Christian development took place in a Greek 
matrix, it is equally true that today the Holy Spirit 
is leading into a universal matrix out of which further de- 
velopment and enrichment of Christianity will take place. 


Though our faith arose as a fresh and remarkable de- 
parture, among unsophisticated people, and was understood 
as a Gospel, that is, as the proclamation of “good news” 
rather than as a religion or system of thought, it also arose 
in the midst of an advanced and highly complex culture and 
“quickly became an intellectualized and disciplined faith, 
of great proselytizing and organizing power.” Harnack’s 
famous dictum on this development is well-known: that this 
transformation of the primitive gospel into a comprehensive 
theology was regrettable and inevitable. On the one hand, 
the Gospel never intended itself to be limited to the facts of 
the “mighty acts of God”: the Gospel was merely the ground 
of orientation, the starting point. As Tillich points out, pure 
kerygmatic theology is impossible because “even kerygmatic 
theology must use the conceptual tools of its period.”® On the 
other hand, man as a thinking being demands a comprehen- 
sive insight into the intellectual ramifications of the founda- 
tional principles of any religion. To use another religion as 
illustration, Theravadin Buddhism, which I define as “the re- 


5. “Christian Theology—an Ecumenical Approach,” New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1955. 
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ligion of psycho-ethical self-discipline,” developed the most 
complex metaphysical psychology ever known precisely be- 
cause pragmatic psychology is inadequate for explaining the 
human being, much less for explaining his relationship to 
the totality of Being or Reality. 


Because of the environment in which primitive Chris- 
tianity found itself, the initial “intellectualization” of the 
Gospel was done within the Greek framework. Clement of 
Alexandria declared categorically that philosophy was the 
gift of God to the Greeks to serve as a “schoolmaster” to 
bring the Hellenic mind to Christ.?7 But even such a bold 
statement expresses the situation only very partially. Greek 
philosophy served not merely as an instrumentality to 
bring the Gentiles of the far-flung Graeco-Roman cultural 
empire to Christ: it served along with the distinct Hebrew 
heritage, the life and work of Jesus, and the experiences of 
the apostolic community as an equally important and much 
more comprehensive and extensive ingredient in the for- 
mation of intellectual Christianity as we know it. This intel- 
lectual formulation of a Judaic-Hellenic religion was accom- 
plished entirely by people operating according to the Greek 
structuring of mental processes, and was expressed entirely 
in the categories provided by this kind of mentality. There 
has been no alteration in this regard from the patristic period 
to the present. Even the current attempts to recover a 
Hebraic understanding of the Christian sources is gravely, 
if not impossibly, hampered because our entire mental mode 
of apprehension—our Weltanschauung—is Graeco-Roman 
and we are able to “think” only within the limitations of such 
intellectual structuring. And the ease with which the 
leviathan of viewing all religions as at least very similar and 
as moving toward a common ultimate objective has captured 
the sophisticated world is the direct consequence of failure to 
recognize the radical variants in differing modes of mental 
activity and in the semantic connotations which necessarily 
are involved in the linguistic expressions of the several 
modes of mentality. 


William S. Haas has made the most important contribu- 
6. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 7. 
7. Miscellanies I, 5. 
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tion toward a correct understanding in this matter in his 
book, The Destiny of the Mind: East and West.® S. Radhak- 
rishnan’s effort, epitomized in his East and West, the End of 
Their Separation,? notwithstanding, Haas is right in his un- 
derlying thesis that the difference between Eastern and 
Western civilizations is due to “clearly demonstrable struc- 
tural principles.” The Roman Church, the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches, and Protestantism—in other words, historic 
Christianity to date—all illustrate clearly in both the eccle- 
siastical and the theological areas Haas’ thesis that Graeco- 
European civilization has been built upon a basic mind 
structuring which effects, invariably, the principle of “unity 
in variety.”"! Christianity, thus far, is the child of this dis- 
tinctive of Occidental civilization, despite its semi-Oriental 
Hebraic origin. Variety is the consequence of the Greek 
achievement in the cultivation of the individual. Unity is 
the consequence both of the Greek emphasis upon the in- 
tegration of man’s personality into a unified whole, and of 
the Roman genius in uniting groups and nations into empire. 
The Church’s doctrine of the Trinity, an. absolutely unique 
concept among the religions and philosophies of man, pro- 
vides us with an illustration. The variety (Father, Son, Holy 
Spirit) finds complete unity in the conviction of a Personal 
God. In these circles we need not delineate the astounding 
intellectual effort required over centuries of time to develop 
this idea of an “organic deity,” which Haas calls “the su- 
preme example of unity in variety,”!2 and yet this outcome 
was inherent from the beginning precisely because of the 
way the Occidental mind functions. 


To go behind illustration to the essence, we find that the 
Greek structuring was one of mind functioning according 
to logic, or according to “reason” as we Occidentals so glibly 
and egotistically use that term. Tillich applies this to the- 
ology by declaring unequivocably that “theology is as de- 
pendent on formal logic as any other science. This must be 
maintained against both philosophical and theological pro- 


8. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 

9. S. Radhakrishnan, East and West—The End of Their Separa- 
tion (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1956). 

10. Haas, op. cit., p. 11. 

11. Ibid., Chapter I. 

12. Ibid., p. 29. 
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tests.”15 So domineering is the character of logical ration- 
ality in our whole Occidental-Christian Weltanschauung 
that, as Tillich says, even dialectical theology does not vio- 
late it, despite the claims of such theologians. The Greeks 
universalized their mind structuring. This they did by pro- 
jection, that is by positing the Logos, or Universal Reason. 
This in turn became for them the underlying and primary 
character of the universe. Thinking on the part of man 
thus became the operation of the Logos, or Universal Reason, 
upon the finite and particular reasoning of man. In the un- 
conscious bias that only the Occident has produced “philoso- 
phers,” or rather that all philosophers are in the same stream 
as the Greek philosophers, Tillich states that “from the time 
of Parmenides [sixth century B.C.] it has been a common 
assumption of all philosophers that the logos, the word 
which grasps and shapes reality, can do so only because 
reality itself has a logos character.”!* Tillich then betrays his 
victimization by this fallacy in saying that “ontological rea- 
son can be defined as the structure of the mind which en- 
ables it to grasp and to shape reality.”45 


Tillich clearly delineates the stream of development 
from the pre-philosophical (or mythological) period of 
Greek history through the rise of the magnificent Greek 
philosophical systems to the imposition of “the Christian in- 
fluence” upon these systems and the amalgamation of Greek 
philosophy and Christianity as the sole intellectual-cul- 
tural basis of Christendom.!® Whatever may have been the 
intent of the author of the Prologue to John’s Gospel, the 
outcome within the early Christian community was to un- 
derstand an identification of the Universal Logos and Christ, 
the Christ-logos then becoming concrete in the person of 
Jesus. By reversing the syllogism, the Church Fathers could 
move from the particular to the general, from the local to 
the universal, and lay the foundation for a thinking about 
Christianity and the non-Christian systems and about strat- 
egy in missions which came to full flowering only in the 
last half of the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth 


13. Tillich, op. cit., p. 56. 
14. Ibid., p. 75. 

15. Loc. cit.; italics mine. 
16. Ibid., pp. 85f. 
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centuries. Thus, there arose the claim that wherever the 
logos is at work it agrees with the Christian message. 
“No philosophy,” says Tillich, “which is obedient to the 
universal logos can contradict the concrete logos, the logos 
‘who becazne flesh’.”!7 A. C. Bouquet, an Anglican clergy- 
man and one of the leading British scholars in compar- 
ative religion, enunciates the extremity of this view with 
reference to the missionary task. He maintains that 
any persons of another religion willing to listen to a mes- 
sage or conversation about Christ “have already within them- 
selves encountered the Divine Logos.”!® Tillich and others 
of like position seem not to be aware of the fact that the 
logos concept, that is, the concept of Universal Reason by 
whatever term it might be designated, is a concept unknown 
in any other system of thought except the Greek. 


Harnack maintains that by the end of the third century 
the union of primitive Christianity and Greek thought was 
accomplished in an inseparable fashion.” Actually, the only 
real separation of the two occurred in the Protestantism of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In an 
attempt to escape the Charybdis-and-Scylla of Rationalism 
versus Nominalism, much of Protestantism fell into one of 
the rankest heresies of theological history, namely, Schleier- 
macherism. Feeling became basic in religion, and moreover 
it was a feeling of being aware of oneself as one with the 
All. Schleiermacher’s magnum opus, The Christian Faith,” 
has rightly been called by one of America’s leading theolo- 
gians, “the most destructive aberration from the Reformed 
theological tradition to which the contemporary Christian 
mind has been made victim.”2! “Feeling” as a religious 
criterion effectively frees from all problems of rationalism, 
but also leaves no basis either for assaying the degree of 
Christianity involved in a given religious experience, or for 
creating a Christian theology or Weltanschauung, or for es- 


17. Ibid., p. 28. 

18. A. C. Bouquet, The Christian Faith and Non-Christian Re- 
ligions (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1958), p. 160. 

19. Adolf Harnack, Outlines of the History of Dogma, translated 
by E. K. Mitchell (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), p. 194. 

20. Friedrich Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith, English 
translation edited by H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. Stewart (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1928). 

21. Unpublished lecture statement by Robert L. Calhoun. 
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tablishing a missionary witness. Individual religious certi- 
tude is held to be itself the final and adequate ground for 
religious certainty. Hinduism candidly admits and accepts 
this; empirical Christianity grounded in the Romantic view 
is not thusly candid. 


And as long as one is held within the prison-house of 
the Greek mind structure and in the vise of understanding 
Christianity in terms solely of Greek apprehensions, there 
is nowhere else to go; it is a matter only of degree, not of 
kind, between what Tillich terms “Kerygmatic theologians” 
and “apologetic theologians.” Tillich thus ignores the fact 
that there is more than a single structure of the mind, and 
that climatic, cultural and historical conditioning determine 
the psychological, and to a degree even the physiological, 
patterns by which the “structure of the mind” functions. 
He also denies, by implication, that there is any ecumenical 
Christianity: There is only Graeco-European Christianity 
spread abroad throughout the whole inhabited world. 

Either this circumstance will now change, or Chris- 
tianity will be foredoomed as a tiny and insignificant 
minority movement in a multi-religion world. If this Judaic 
Hellenic union were, indeed, the only possible “true” ex- 
pression of Christianity and of reality, I would be the first 
to urge that we “stand fast” regardless of any flood of 
untruth that might sweep over the world in the forthcom- 
ing Era of the Non-Christian Religions. It is my considered 
judgment that such restriction of the Christian faith not 
only is not valid but is a positive detriment to and violation 
of what God is seeking to do in our day. 


Though he notes that throughout even the first century 
there was an acceleration of the process “of fusing the 
Gospel with the spiritual and religious interests of the 
time, with Hellenism,” Harnack also demonstrates that the 
Early Church was marked by an openness to all possibilities 
of contribution to the development of the faith. “The con- 
fessions of faith were manifold; there was not as yet any 
definite doctrine of faith; imagination, speculation and the 
exclusively spiritual interpretation of the Old Testament 
had the widest range; for man must not quench the Spirit.”2? 


22. Harnack, op. cit., p. 45. 
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We confront today a situation not unlike that of the second 
and third centuries. Both eras are marked by intellectual 
fluidity and ferment and both as a consequence are marked 
by a great interchange of national religions, Oriental and 
Occidental, as men have searched for new truths and new 
moorings. Then, as now, there was a zeal for the estab- 
lishment of a world religion. Bouquet, in tracing the rise 
of the modern theological science of the comparative study 
of religions, discovered that the great pioneers in this field, 
beginning with F. D. Maurice’s Boyle Lectures in 1847, held 
a view of “religion in general” which was virtually identical 
with the view of the Greek Fathers. The Vedanta meta- 
physic of India is playing a role today very analogous to 
that played by Gnosticism in the first centuries. In both 
instances, the Gospel is placed in a highly competitive 
milieu. The faith made its initial thrust among the more 
unsophisticated sociological classes, but also sensed, as it 
were, that to continue to “live” it would have to find 
acceptance by and rootage in the educated upper classes. 
Similarly, the tremendous advances of Christianity in the 
nineteenth and twentieth century missionary movements 
were made, largely, among tribal peoples and among the 
lowest sociological classes in the areas of higher civilization. 
The socio-political revolutions of our time rapidly are elimi- 
nating both of these groups, with the consequence that 
Christianity, if it hopes to “stand” with the resurgent non- 
Christian religions, must ecumenicize its theology by draw- 
ing from the whole world and creating something entirely 
new, a system of Christian apprehension that will be intel- 
lectually respectable and appealing to upper classes of 
people and which can provide the foundations for new cul- 
tures that will evolve out of the contemporary world chaos. 
In other words, the task of the Apologists must be repeated, 
only on a universal base rather than on the base of a single 
ethnic group. This, it should be recognized, is something 
different—quite radically different—from the current dis- 
cussions in the missionary world, where the “encounter” 
with the non-Christian religions, great advance over the 
pre-World War II era though this represents, implies only 
a fuller and more accurate understanding of the non-Chris- 


23. Bouquet, op. cit., Chapter XIII. 
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tian religions on the one hand and a better grasp of historic 
Christian theology on the other hand, to the envisaged end 
that the traditional faith might more effectually be com- 
municated and men won to Christ from among the non- 
Christian communities. 


In diametric contrast to the Greek system is the struc- 
turing of Oriental mentality, and hence of Oriental civiliza- 
tion. Haas has set forth effectively what this writer knows 
from experience to be the case, and yet what apparently 
is almost impossible to get across to people, namely, that 
there is a profound and basic difference between Western 
and Eastern thought. As Haas says, “Neither the origin, 
the purpose, nor the intellectual means and methods are the 
same in the East as in the West.24 In the Oriental Weltan- 
schauung the underlying functional principle is juxtaposi- 
tion and identity,25 in contrast to the Greek principle of 
unity in variety. This reflects an actual difference in mind- 
functioning. As a consequence of this drastically variant 
psychological mind-structure, the modes and patterns of 
thought, the epistemological approaches, also differ from 
those of Occidental man. Here one has the potential of a 
Christian cosmology which is not syncretistic and yet which 
can, naturally, preserve the paradoxical character of Bibli- 
cal faith by means of the inherent structuring in juxtaposi- 
tion. Gustaf Aulén would find “response” in this situation. 
He has declared that “the affirmations of faith have, without 
exception, a certain paradoxical character. The paradoxical 
element is of a religious, not logical or metaphysical, nature. 
As soon as this is given a logical or metaphysical character, 
there arises an irrationalism which is foreign to faith.”* 
This would not be true if the paradoxical religious elements 
of the Christian faith were cast amid a mental structuring 
that understands paradox and juxtaposition. In a theology 
constructed within a framework of the Oriental mode of 
thought, paradox as an intellectual problem would be re- 
moved, while at the same time the tension of the “en- 
counter” with God would remain, since the latter is per- 





24. Haas, op. cit., p. 133. 

25. Ibid., Chapter II. 

26. Gustaf Aulén, The Nature of the Christian Faith (Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948), pp. 94f. 
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sonal and existential and grounded not in any mental appre- 
hension but in the fact that our human nature is against 
God—the God revealed in Jesus Christ—and therefore 
decision, a kind of decision which is related to the will and 
not the intellect, continues to be the primary factor in the 
“salvation” that Christianity offers. Thus, the Gospel would 
still be a “scandal” but would not be “foolishness” except 
to those who persisted in being “Greeks”! Similarly, while 
identity as understood in Asia has innately the danger of 
monistic mysticism, this insight also can provide a desper- 
ately needed corrective, this time a corrective to Western 
ego-centrism and hyper-individualism. 

Juxtaposition excludes compromise and synthesis, thus 
providing for paradox without violating the mental sense 
of propriety, as is necessarily the case in the mental world 
of logical rationalism. China has most clearly formulated 
this relationship of opposites, in the very ancient Yin-Yang 
principle, which understands opposites not as antagonistic 
and irreconcilable but as polarites combining to make a 
single whole, so that one does not have black-versus-white 
but black-and-white, not male-and-female but the twain 
as one completed personality. The Eastern structuring of 
juxtaposition-identification also leads, inescapably, to a 
consciousness of the primacy of harmony in the outcome of 
mental processes, in all human relations, and in the rela- 
tionship of men to the ultimate realities, and Ultimate 
Reality, of the universe. This Oriental approach presents a 
far more Biblical spirit than does the theological warfare 
that has marred, and still mars, Occidental Christianity. 

As both the ground for and goal of the functional juxta- 
position-identity process, there is the fundamental and all- 
comprehending concern of the Oriental personality, namely, 
the question of Being. This is in contrast with the primary 
concern in the Occident, effectively summarized in the term 
philosophy, which means, literally, love of wisdom, with 
wisdom conceived as “knowing” everything by certain 
mental processes and techniques and organizing what is 
thus “known” systematically according to value and signifi- 
cance. 

For the Eastern concern Haas has coined (from the 
Greek!) the apt expression, philousia. The interest in Being 
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rather than in Knowledge leads to an approach which is 
utterly different in kind, not merely in degree, from the 
processes of the Western mind. The East seeks to establish 
immediate contact with the Real, and the relationship of 
man’s Being to Supreme Being is of infinite importance, 
while “knowing” (in the Western sense) is not only unim- 
portant but a positive hindrance to the objective of a rela- 
tionship with the Real. Mental processes, of a certain con- 
struct, may be an aid or instrument to the existential ex- 
perience, but neither these processes nor their formulations 
have any objective value of their own. “Metaphysic” can 
properly describe the fruits of mental processes in a 
philousia matrix, but cannot correctly be applied to the sys- 
tems which are the product of the objectifying mind of 
Greek philosophy. In the Eastern Weltanschauung all activ- 
ity which does not advance the understanding of Being is in- 
consequential. Thus, for example, Occidental Christian the- 
ology could learn much from the incessant insistence in the 
Nikayas, the portion of the Tipitaka purporting to be the 
discourses of the Sakyamuni Buddha, that all knowledge 
which is not strictly indispensable to “salvation” is to be 
waived. Contrariwise, to the East all knowledge must have 
meaning and purpose oriented toward the attainment of 
man’s primary concern, the attainment of Being, however the 
latter may be conceived in particularity. Philousia is con- 
cerned with real participation, issuing in a transformation of 
mind and will and emotion, in short, of the entire personality. 
Thus, the very structuring of the mind has been to spiritual 
ends; or, more accurately, the intuitive primacy of the spiri- 
tual life has produced a distinctive structuring of mental 
processes and has pre-determined the objectives of said proc- 
esses. Such a mental-spiritual milieu can make far more 
profound and significant contributions to Christian theology 
than can our Western intellectual atmosphere which is so 
impregnated with the secular-scientific outlook. 


While there are the two basic “apprehensions,” the 
Eastern and the Western, and only three primary approaches 
to cultural religion, the Indian, the Chinese, and the Middle 
Eastern, there are many variations on these basics. This is 
the explanation of the several great and very unique reli- 
gious systems, and of the distinctive cultures which have 
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arisen on the foundations of these several religions. The 
great civilizations are increasingly being recognized as 
“types of human fulfilment,” and thus are the products of 
the several modes of apprehension, which in turn means 
that they are to be understood as the “autonomous creations 
of the mind.” On the other hand, if indeed the Biblical 
position that all men are fundamentally alike in nature is 
correct, then the God-intended fulfilment of human nature 
can be effected only on an ecumenical foundation, that is, 
on a foundation that takes into consideration all of the 
various particular types of fulfilment reflected in the civili- 
zations man has created. This means that in the realm of 
religion, the realm of the essence of humankind, the non- 
Christian religious systems can, and must, contribute to 
Christianity in two ways. One is the fundamental way of 
affording a more comprehensive mode of interpreting the 
“mighty acts” of the Personal God revealed concretely in 
Jesus Christ. The whole approach of viewing Jesus merely 
as the concretized Universal Logos, the Cosmic Christ who 
operates upon the minds of men everywhere because the 
structuring of mind both in the case of the Logos and in 
the case of man is that solely of logical rationalism, will 
have to be abandoned. Recognition will have to be given 
instead to the fact that the God of the Bible is a total per- 
sonality who is related to the total personality of man, or 
not related at all, and that his relationship of totality can, 
for instance, come to men more accurately in a milieu that 
emphasizes Being than in one that stresses rationalism in the 
Greek sense. Christopher Dawson is correct in his observa- 
tion that religion is the response by the totality of man’s 
being to the totality of existence, and that it is therefore by 
nature, though not always in practice, “totalitarian.”2’ 
Similarly, Wilhelm Dilthey, the nineteenth century German 
philosopher who is coming into influence in current thought, 
maintains that 

It is not from the intellect that Weltanschauungen 

arise, and it is not by merely logical analysis that 

we can discover what they mean. They spring from 


human life in the “totality” of its powers and im- 
pulses, and must be understood in terms of that 


27. Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western 
Culture. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1950). 
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totality. . . . It is not merely the mind or intellect, 
but the whole living man in the totality of his 
powers, who perceives and thinks.?8 
Christian theology, without abandoning the contributions 
that logical conceptualism can make to it, must needs 
“enlarge its tents” to receive also the contributions that 
can come from other mind-structuring. 


The other contribution to be made to Christian theology 
from the non-Christian religions will be by way of specifics 
or particulars, in contrast to the modis operandi just dis- 
cussed. For example, the yoga system of Hinduism has 
much to afford Christianity. This system of psycho-physical 
spiritual exercises can be adapted to Biblical faith without 
violence to the latter and with benefit to the development 
of Christian insight as well as experience. Despite a con- 
troversy which he has precipitated, Father J.-M. Déchanet, 
a French Benedictine monk, is correct in arguing this point 
in his book, Christian Yoga.” 


We have not yet had the full or completed revelation. 
The Christian community is an expectant community, exist- 
ing eschatologically until the close of the age, when “God 
will be all in all.” In this interim between the advents, the 
relationship between the Biblical revelation and the “con- 
tinuing revelation” of God is, and will remain, the same as 
the norm when our Hellenic theology was evolving. The 
nature of Biblical revelation is that it is the “Personal-Self 
disclosure of God.” The function of theology is to deal with 
the implications of that Disclosure-of-Self for the total 
mental “grasp” or apprehenison on the part of man. This is 
a highly significant distinction, both to afford a clear-cut 
norm for what is truly orthodox in Christianity, and to meet 
the demands of relevancy for our day. At this point Bult- 
mann speaks significantly: 

It is clear that the early Christian doctrine of man 

is diametrically opposed to that which prevailed in 

the Greek tradition. Man is not regarded as an 

instance of universal human Being, which in turn is 

seen to be an instance of cosmic Being in general.... 


28. H. A. Hodges, The Philosophy ~y te Dilthey (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952), 320 


i a English edition, New York: Eeieer & Brothers Publishers, 
1960. 
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Men’s essential Being is not Logos, or reason or 
spirit. If we ask primitive Christianity where the 
essential Being of man resides, there can be only 
one answer: in the will.5° 

As a particular illustration, the scholarly studies in the 
Abhidhamma, renewed now after centuries of dormancy, 
will make the whole area of the remarkable Buddhist meta- 
physical psychology available for the Christian problems of 
anthropology. As a general illustration, there will be an en- 
richment of the understanding of man and how he appre- 
hends reality by what I would call the “recovery of mythol- 
ogizing” from the non-Christian religions, for as Kraemer ob- 
serves, conceptual language is inadequate for the task, power- 
less to convey the depths of meaning*! in the Christian faith. 
For this same reason, Aulén insists that “the affirmations of 
faith are, without exception, of a symbolic character.”*? To 
highlight this point, we may say that Bultmann’s real dis- 
service to Christianity has been his own subservience to 
Greek rational apprehension and to empirical science, so that 
he assumes that if he can distil the Gospel from its time-and- 
culture-bound mythological format he will provide us with 
the real, universal and everlasting “truth” of Christianity. 
But man apprehends, and communicates, more effectively 
mythologically than he does rationally. A contribution of the 
non-Christian religions will be, therefore, the “de-Bult- 
mannizing” of Biblical studies! 

No gradual evolvement can ever produce an ecumenical 
theology, because historical circumstances dictate that all 
gradualism will come only through the structuring of logi- 
cal rationalism and by way of accretions onto the Judaic- 
Hellenic understanding of Christianity. A radical mutation 
is necessary. This mutation will have to be effected as a 
conscious aim, just as Harnack points out that the nature 
of Occidental Christianity was determined by the conscious 
aim of the Roman Church and its bishops.* In our case, 
however, the effecting of mutation will have to be done 


30. Rudolf Bultmann, Primitive Christianity and Its Contem- 
porary Setting, translated by R. H. Fuller (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1956), p. 180. 

31. Cf. Hendrick Kraemer, Religion and the Christian Faith 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956), p. 311. 

32. Aulén, op. cit., p. 94. 

33. Harnack, op. cit., p. 329. 
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without benefit of ecclesiastical support, for we stand in a 
different context. The welding of the Greek heritage onto 
the Gospel was to the advantage of the developing ecclesias- 
tical system. Once ecclesiasticism establishes itself, how- 
ever, whether in the form of the Roman Church or of any 
of the so-called Free Churches of Protestantism, it exer- 
cises its authority to maintain its own status and is not 
concerned with a theological understanding of the purpose 
of God. But this conscious effecting of mutation must be 
done. 


The next several generations will see the appearance of 
what might be designated another “Age of the Heretics,” for 
this is inevitable in a period of creative theological advance. 
The “protection” in this era of mutation in theology will 
be, as it was in the case of the ancient Ecumenical Councils, 
the Bible. So long as there is real fidelity to the Scriptures, 
there need be no fears about what will be the permanent 
outcome. In this, Kraemer points to the important distinc- 
tion between knowledge about the Bible, which necessarily 
will be cast within the Greek apprehension, and a real 
existential grasp of the Bible. “Steep them in the Bible,” 
he says, “because a real inner grasp of the prophetic-apos- 
tolic message of the Bible produces a far more living spirit- 
ual consciousness and discernment than any dogmatic or 
historical consciousness can.”54 


The mutation, therefore, necessary for theology—we can 
now say that “ecumenical theology” would be a redundant 
expression, for no theology not truly ecumenical can be 
theology for the twentieth century—is to break the uni- 
lateral alignment of Biblical faith and Greek mind structure, 
Greek semantics, and Greek philosophy, and to make the 
radical advance of evolving theology not dually but multiply 
oriented. Here is the most daring, the most difficult, the 
most necessary, and the most thrilling and rewarding in- 
tellectual task ever to confront Christian people. May God 
give to us the will and the ability and the insight to enable 
us to share in His call in our day unto the “furtherance 
of the Gospel”! 


34. Kraemer, op. cit., p. 411. 








Chinese Keligion and Christianity 


BY G. M. REICHELT 


The verdict, now seven decades old, of the great Sinol- 
ogist, J. J. M. de Groot, is still valid. He maintained that 
it is tolerably manifest that religion in China is little more 
than a great art, or combination of arts, for promoting wel- 
fare in this life. A contemporary Chinese scholar points 
up the same characteristic in his assertion that Chinese 
literature is distinctly secular.2 At the same time, these 
observations can be misleading, for they are based on the 
premises that religion is essentially a private matter and 
that it is primarily other-worldly in orientation. The very 
nature of Chinese religion, however, has on one hand served 
to prevent the real development of any indigenous religion 
in the traditional sense, and on the other hand has deprived 
the literati of any effective means for curbing superstition 
and animism, which through the centuries have served as 
“religion substitutes” for the masses. Thus, classical Chinese 
culture was a strange amalgam of noble humanism and 
gross animism. This is reflected, for illustration, in both 
architecture and music. Architectural form in China be- 
came a highly refined art wherein the details of design were 
not for aesthetic purposes but intended as a “system of 
defense” against evil spirits. Similarly, the main objective 
in popular music has been to scare away the evil spirits 
through the violence of noise and sound! In such fashion, 
in spite of the inherent tensions between humanism and 
animism, the life and culture of the Chinese became a quite 
harmonious whole during the centuries before the contacts 
with the West shook the ancient structure to its very 
foundations. 


According to a group of scholars in Taiwan who re- 
cently issued a “Manifesto on Chinese Culture,” this ancient 


J.J. M. de ea The Religious System of China (Leyden, 
1802); Preface to Vol. 1. 
2. Wing-tsit Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953), p. 240. 
3. For the Confucian contrast, cf: The Analects, VII, 20 and 


= 
4. Translated into English by the Christian Study Centre on 
Chinese Religion, Hong Kong, and published in the Centre’s Quar- 
terly Notes, Series II, No. 2, 1958. 
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civilization, although badly shaken, is still vital enough to 
become integrated into a world outlook as adequate for the 
twentieth century as it was for millennia gone by. This is 
significant, because this is the way representatives of this 
perennial culture see it, while the outside observer may note 
only the decay and the signs of dissolution. 


Christianity has played a very important role in this 
modern process of culture change in China. This is true in 
general, but also in particular, with regard to religion. The 
religions of the East have undergone changes and reforms 
which would never have happened in the same way had it 
not been for the example and impact of Christianity. In the 
last century the presence of Christian missions served as an 
aid to better contact and real understanding between East 
and West. More recently, however, impulses derived from 
Christianity have served to improve the quality of the vari- 
ous religions of the East and concomitantly to heighten their 
power of resistance to Christianity itself. Whether this 
process of “new strength through adaptation” will prove, in 
the long run, to be genuine is still an open question. Part 
of the answer will be found in the course of this present 
investigation, though it may be said in the very outset that 
the general feeling is that the process of change has been 
too sudden and too extreme. An example of this latter 
feeling is Dr. Y. Y. Tsu who, as long ago as 1928, wrote 
vividly of the nostalgic emotions of the Chinese concerning 
“the good old days.” His words probably would be even 
more expressive of the general feeling at the present time. 

Not so long ago China was a land of oriental tran- 

quility. Confucianism had supplied the norm of 

social and political life. There was no conflict of 
loyalties. The Five Relationships dominated the 
horizon of men’s conception of duty. The ethically 
ideal person was he who honored his parents, served 
the ruler, was considerate to his juniors, and was 
faithful to his friends. There was no bitterness of 
feeling between the social groups.5 Each individual 
knew his position, with its corresponding duties and 
privileges. There was no confusion of thought and 
belief. The cosmology of Chu Hsi, the necromancy 


5. Prior to the revolution there were four socio-vocational 
classes in China: scholars (who did the governing), farmers, la- 
borers, and tradesmen. 
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based on the Book of Changes, the mythology of 
Taoism, and the metaphysics of Buddhism had been 
fused into a system of orthodoxy by which men 
lived, thought, and made their peace with the 
universe.® 


If a modernization of the ancient patterns is actually to 
be the trend for the next several generations, attention needs 
to be given to the religious factors in the traditional social 
scheme. Tsu made reference to these elements in the above 
quotation. The three main religious systems, designated in 
Chinese by the single term, chiao (teaching), are Taoism, 
Confucianism, and Buddhism. In addition to these systems, 
which have a distinct body of doctrines, holy scriptures, and 
institutions, there is the religion of the ordinary people, the 
folk-religion, which is largely concerned with obtaining 
favors and averting misfortunes by placating and bribing a 
large number of beneficent spirit-beings, known as shen. So 
important is this folk-religion that Mr. A. Elliott has coined 
the term shenism to characterize this popular Chinese 
religion in which a basic device for obtaining “answers” 
(help) is divination and other occult’ practices.? But so 
prevalent is this approach to religion that even in the 
solemn temple halls of the Buddha the kind of worship car- 
ried out by the lay people does not go beyond the crudest 
forms of fortune-telling and divination. Thus, it will be 
seen that Chinese religion is highly syncretic, combining 
indiscriminately elements from animism and several of the 
culture religions. 


Two new elements must be recognized. One is what 
Wing-tsit Chan terms “the religion of the intellectual.”® This 
is of great importance in a culture in which there is an 
absence of any indigenous priestly class and where the in- 
tellectuals (literati) consequently hold the key to any de- 
velopment of a spiritual nature. The lively discussions 
about religion in the nineteen-twenties and ‘thirties, vir- 
tually a unique phenomenon among the literati, may well 


6. The Chinese Recorder, October, 1928. 

7. A. Elliott, Chinese Spirit-Medium Cults in Singapore, No. 14 
in a series of Monographs on Social Anthropology published by the 
London eo; of Economics and Political Science. 

8. Cf. R. P. Kramers, “Some Reflections on Chinese Humanism,” 
Quarterly Notes, No. II, 1957, issued by the Christian Study Centre 
on Chinese Religion, Hong Kong. 
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determine the future religious and spiritual pattern of the 
whole Chinese people. 


The other new element is the “struggle to break down 
superstition,” a program launched rather suddenly in April, 
1958, by the Communist regime. So thorough-going has 
this policy been that one may well speak of “the twilight 
of China’s Gods,” which is actually the title of a pamphlet 
printed in Hong Kong by one of the leading newspapers 
there. 


This positive attempt to eliminate religious elements in 
life focused on ancestor worship. The technique was a 
campaign to move graves from the farm-land to the moun- 
tain-sides. A practical reason, partly true, was given to 
justify this sacrilegious program, namely, that the land 
was needed to increase food production. But this struck 
at the very heart of the religion of the majority of the 
Chinese people, which is neither Confucianism nor Taoism 
nor Buddhism nor Islam, but rather a belief in the power of 
the spirits of the dead and in the efficacy of various rites and 
charms to combat or utilize the power of the spirits. Belief 
in spirits was the original basis for filial piety, and, indeed, 
for the fact that Chinese society in the past has been oriented 
toward the family rather than toward the individual or the 
state. If one failed to revere one’s dead ancestors and nour- 
ish them with sacrifices, their spirits would leave the grave 
site and wreak havoc on the entire family. Respect and care 
for the tombs have, therefore, always been considered a very 
important matter. 


Within a month 60,000 tombs had been removed in 
Chekiang Province alone, adding 2,600 mou to the area avail- 
able for tillage? This work of removal was done by shock 
brigades of Chekiang youth—20,000 of them—who gave the 
relatives of the deceased “scientific explanations that the 
dead were like blocks of wood, unable to bring prosperity 
to their descendants.” In the Swatow region not only were 
graves moved to the mountainsides, but they were stripped 
of valuables— gold, silver and jade—which were then 
“turned into productive capital for the cooperative.” Ceme- 
tery soil, there as elsewhere, was used as manure. Coffins 


9. One mou - 7,260 sq. ft. 
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were converted into manure buckets and latrines. In Kwei- 
chow the ancestral tablets were converted into carts. 


In Shantung Province some consideration for the feel- 
ings of the people was shown by deciding that only tombs 
that had been unclaimed and those which dated back more 
than five generations should be destroyed, while more 
recent tombs were to be “removed on a voluntary basis 
after education of the masses.” This, incidentally, repre- 
sented a real concession to animism, for the traditional belief 
is that after five generations of sacrifices the spirits of the 
dead weaken and sink down through the earth to the Yellow 
Springs, from whence they cannot return to help or harm 
posterity. 

Besides moving graves, the Communists have been cam- 
paigning to change the burial customs. The feng-shui 
(geomancy) is to be abolished in the selection of burial sites. 
Moreover, everyone is to be buried in a collective cemetery. 
This is very revolutionary in China, where the graves for 
centuries have been placed in private fields according to the 
advice of the necromancer. Cremation, a drastic violation 
of animistic beliefs related to the dead, is to be gradually 
introduced, first in the cities and eventually in the country. 
In the meantime, coffins are no longer to be made of the 
boards that used to be the pride of every elderly Chinese, 
but of reeds and mud on a wooden frame. Elaborate funeral 
ceremonies are to be replaced by simpler rites. The bereaved 
are not supposed to wear mourning garb. The dead can be 
buried in old clothes. The number of days for sacrificial 
offerings is to be reduced to two or three a year. Obeisance 
in front of graves is to be gradually abolished, and it is 
already considered superstitious to burn joss sticks in front 
of the deceased. 


Extreme means are being used also with reference to 
the shen, or animistic gods in general. In many localities 
in Swatow the images of Tien Hou, most popular deity of 
the southeast coastal area, as well as images of fertility 
deities and even those of family altars, have been eliminated. 
In some areas the idols have been replaced with photographs 
of Mao Tze-tung, thus showing that Communism is con- 
sidered the “new religion.” Many temples in which such 
images were housed have been turned into pigsties and 
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processing plants. In Anhwei, temples have been razed and 
the bricks and tiles used in the construction of latrines. The 
People’s Daily has reported that “very few people nowadays 
still burn incense sticks, chant liturgy, or worship gods.” 

While the Communists claim these achievements as 
“victories for atheism,” it may be agreed that at least they 
are conquests over age-old superstitions and animistic prac- 
tices. However, superstitions have a tendency to come back 
in disguises if the vacuum is not replaced with genuine faith 
in the meantime. This is going to be taking place on the 
China mainland on an increasing scale as religion is more 
and more suppressed and pure materialism is claimed as 
the sole basis for men’s hope and endeavor. 


But the developed religious systems of Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism also give evidence of persistence in 
the face of thoroughgoing attempts to destroy them. Per- 
sistence is under changed forms, however. Over the past 
half-century Confucianism has moved from a theocratic 
religion to a philosophy of social ethics, Taoism from a reli- 
gion of priests performing rites in temples to religious 
societies of a highly syncretic character, and Buddhism from 
a religion of monks to one of the laity. In these changes 
pragmatism has been the determining element: nothing is 
to be retained merely because it is traditional and ancient; 
only that is to be preserved which is of practical value in 
the contemporary situation. Interestingly enough, this has 
led to a renewed stress upon ethical and cultural values. 
Confucianists, instead of bemoaning the dissolution of Con- 
fucian institutions, have led forth in the revaluation of 
Confucianism as an ethico-religious system of thought. In 
this, two main streams can be detected. One stream is that 
of an idealistic Neo-Confucianism based on a revival of the 
teachings of the Fifteenth Century scholar, Wang Yang- 
ming; the other is a rationalistic Neo-Confucianism repre- 
sented by men like Professor Fung Yu-lan, China’s leading 
modern philosopher. 

Within Communist China, Buddhism has suffered more 
than Confucianism. This would be expected because of 
the strongly religious and anti-materialistic character of 
Buddhism. Thus, in present China only the monasteries in 
the larger places are kept up, and these mainly for the 
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benefit of visitors from abroad. Otherwise, the land reforms 
have removed the economic foundations of monasticism and 
the monks have become slave-workers along with the rest 
of the people, with the consequence that in their state of 
exhaustion and undernourishment they have little time or 
energy for meditation and other religious functions. While 
Buddhism is still allowed to exist formally, the literature of 
the Buddhist Association, with headquarters in Peking, is 
more and more a channel of Communist propaganda. The 
extent to which this is the case may be seen in that the 
leading magazine, Modern Buddhism, has carried an article 
“justifying” the Communist actions in Tibet which led the 
Dalai Lama to flee his country. 


In “Free China,” on the other hand, it can well be said 
that the new activities going on in the Buddhist world are 
quite genuine. What the Buddhists are doing today in 
Taiwan and other places in Southeast Asia is a continuance 
of the reform movement that had its beginnings early in 
this century under the leadership of the great abbot, 
T’ai-hsu. This gifted leader traveled. to many places in 
China, lecturing and visiting local monasteries. He did not 
find much response among the uneducated monks in the 
monasteries but he did gather about him a devoted group of 
young monks and lay students. Thus, while he failed to 
reform the sangha he succeeded to a considerable degree 
among the ordinary people and in international contacts. 
He represented China at the East Asia Buddhist Conference 
in Japan in 1925, and later toured the world and lectured on 
Buddhism in Europe and America. He also sent his students 
to study in various Buddhist countries and invited Buddhists 
from abroad to come to China. He founded a Buddhist 
Academy in Wuchang which trained some of the most 
prominent of the Buddhist leaders of today. 


International contacts resulted in the bringing to China 
from Japan and Korea many Buddhist texts which had been 
lost and even forgotten. During the period of China’s In- 
tellectual Renaissance before the establishment of the Com- 
munist regime, this became a major stimulus in starting 
the real reform movement in Buddhism. It became one of 
the great and most meritorious tasks of scholarly and 
wealthy laymen to spread Buddhist scriptures from various 
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circulation centers such as Nanking. The effects of this 
literary activity have been deep and far-reaching, espe- 
cially among Buddhist laymen, who are coming more and 
more to play a leading role in the whole reform movement. 
With the growing importance of laymen, the mystical ex- 
pression of Buddhism, which traditionally has supplied the 
religious need of people in the otherwise socio-centric Con- 
fucianist society, has been replaced with a more this-worldly 
emphasis, evidenced in a remarkable intensification of 
activities in social work and education. Another expression 
of this same tendency is seen in the teaching of T’ien T’ai 
School, famous for its efforts at harmonizing the differences 
in Buddhism. In this School, human existence has become 
more and more important as the only place where enlighten- 
ment (salvation) can be obtained. 


Now it is in the face of this complex situation—the gen- 
eral decay throughout the Chinese world of the old socio- 
religious patterns and institutions, the violent attempts by 
the Communists to eradicate superstition, the persistence of 
animism because the pseudo-religion of Communism does 
not fill the vacuum the Communists themselves have 
created, and the reform expressions of the three ancient 
culture religions —that Christian mission today confronts 
the Chinese people. Is it adequate for the task? 


The answer to this question can be affirmative only if 
there is a radically new pattern in missionary approach. 
The main error of Christian missions in the past has been 
the “foreignness” of the approach and the imperialism of 
the methodology. A major explanation for the merely 
modest achievements of Christian missions in China is that 
the missionary has been too domineering, instead of being 
the “partner in obedience” (to the Great Commission) which 
now has been visualized. Various particular elements of 
“foreignness” would never have been so pronounced and 
would not have proven such great obstacles as they came 
to be, had the basic attitude been that of being partners 
with the Chinese instead of “superior imperialists” bring- 
ing something to the Chinese. The tragedy of this approach 
became even more aggravated by the ascendancy of Com- 
munism. The promoters of the very Western “religion” of 
Communism skilfully and successfully appealed to the for- 
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eign phobia of the Chinese in condemning Christianity while 
at the same time effecting acceptability for Communism. 
In other words, Communism so championed the careful 
guarding of the front doors that the Chinese were unaware 
of that which was at the same time entering through the 
back door. Without, of course, surrendering to such double- 
dealing, Christian missions must learn how to identify with 
the Chinese as effectively as have the Communists. This 
radically new pattern of approach will be extremely diffi- 
cult to achieve, but it is essential if Christianity is to win 
against Communism. 

Compared with Communism, the traditional religions in 
China do not pose too great an obstacle to the growth of 
the Church. In the so-called “Free China” world Christian 
missionary work is rapidly expanding, not only because 
of its unique welfare activities and its educational work, 
but also because a change has taken place in the evaluation 
of religion among non-Communist Chinese. Confucianism 
can hardly be said to offer any considerable resistance any 
more to Christianity because it is so avowedly a social and 
cultural system which conceives that a person can live by 
this ethic and be a devotee of any religion. Taoism also 
cannot offer any organized resistance to Christianity, for it 
has become incapable of articulate expression as a particular 
way of life in modern China. At the same time that this 
statement is made, note must be taken of the reassertion 
of Taoism through mystical sects which have sprung up 
since the beginning of the Chinese Revolution. 

From the Buddhists, on the other hand, a growing 
resistance can be expected, especially in Taiwan, which has 
become a stronghold for Chinese Buddhism in exile. Here 
the Buddhists from the Mainland have made their influence 
more and more felt, and the reform which was started in 
the days of Abbot Tai-hsu has made itself more felt than 
elsewhere outside the Mainland. No less than thirteen 
magazines are being issued by the Buddhists in Taiwan, and 
preaching places are being built in many places, often right 
opposite a Christian meeting hall. 

Christian missions have awakened a “sleeping lion” in 
that Buddhism, dormant for centuries, again has become a 
missionary religion. In its methods, Buddhism has been 
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learning for some time from Christianity, until there is 
hardly any missionary method that has not been adopted or 
adapted somehow by the Buddhists. The use of hymns, 
preaching, welfare work, youth work, etc.—all previously 
quite unknown in Buddhism—is now the order of the day. 
Literary activities are considerable and serious efforts are 
being made to make the rather difficult teachings in the old 
scriptures more understandable, both by translating into 
the contemporary vernacular and by expositions of the 
sutras. 


The attitude of this resurgent Buddhism toward Chris- 
tianity is varied. On one hand, there is an attitude of 
observation and of learning, an attitude that would permit 
respect for and co-existence with Christianity. On the other 
hand, there is on the part of many Buddhists an attitude of 
suspicion, hostility, and competitiveness. The over-all situa- 
tion, comprehending both these attitudes, is making an 
“encounter” between expanding Buddhism and the growing 
Church more and more important. This encounter can no 
longer be avoided, and it is very necessary that the en- 
counter should be a real one, and not the beginning of a 
period of mutual misunderstanding and calumny. 

Thus, as Christianity faces the Chinese world it is con- 
fronted with two Herculean tasks, that of real identification 
between the missionary and the Mission on one hand and 
the Chinese and the Church on the other hand, and that of 
real understanding of Buddhism. Only thus, and guided in 
all by the spirit of love and true concern for those “which 
are not of this fold,” can we hope to further the Gospel 
among the Chinese in these difficult times. 




















Che Buddhist-Christian Encounter in Burma 
BY PAUL D. CLASPER 


Burma is a magic word for informed Baptists. It brings 
to mind the names of Adoniram Judson, Ann of Ava and 
the formation of “The General Missionary Convention of 
the Baptist Denomination in the United States for Foreign 
Missions.” This in turn recalls the debt which the whole 
denomination owes to the vision of its first missionaries and 
the subsequent place which the spread of the Gospel among 
non-Christian peoples has had among the concerns of Ameri- 
can Baptists. The name of Burma reminds many of the 
phenomenal Christian movement among the Karens, Judson 
College, Brayton Case, Burma Surgeon, and the fact that 
Burma is remarkable in being a country in which the vast 
majority of the Christian population are Baptists. (Burmese 
Seminary students usually begin with the impression that 
Baptists are “The Church” while the Anglicans constitute 
a “Sect.”) 


But Burma is also a magic word for informed Buddhists. 
It is the place of the largest pagoda—the magnificent golden 
“Shwe Dagon.” It is the home of some of the most con- 
servative and authentic Buddhism in the world, perhaps the 
closest in spirit and actual detail to the intention of the Lord 
Buddha. Burmans, and many Buddhists throughout the 
world, feel that here the doctrines and practices of Thera- 
vada Buddhism can be seen in near pristine purity. In recent 
times Burma has been the leading center for the contem- 
porary revival of Buddhism in Asia, the home of the two- 
year-long Sixth Buddhist Council and a center for Buddhist 
missionary outreach. The names of U Nu and U Chan Htoon 
are well known in modern Buddhist circles. 


Burma, then, is a land of significance for both Chris- 
tians, especially Baptists, and Buddhists. It is a place where 
thé impact of both the Wheel of Buddhism and the Cross 
of Christ have been felt. It is a place where Christians and 
Buddhists mingle freely; where the Christ and the Buddha 
meet. Orisit? This is a very important question. Perhaps 


This article is reprinted from the Occasional Bulletin of the Mission- 
ary Research Library, Vol. X, No. 4 (May 15, 1958) by permission 
of Missionary Research Library. 
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it would be more true to the facts to say that this is a place 
where the Christ and the Buddha dwell side by side, at a 
convenient and comfortable distance. It may be more 
accurate to say that Burma is not so much the meeting place 
of the two faiths, as the place where both remain in com- 
parative isolation and maintain a relatively peaceful co- 
existence. The question, then, of the “Encounter” in Burma 
really is a question! 
I 


It is, first of all, necessary to distinguish the type of 
Buddhism found in Burma from that of some other Asian 
countries, especially China and Japan. The Buddhism of 
Burma is called Theravada Buddhism, that is, the Buddhism 
which follows the way of the Elders. It is part of the South- 
ern, or Conservative, School which also flourishes in Ceylon, 
Thailand, and Cambodia. This distinguishes it from the 
tradition of Mahayana Buddhism which is also known as the 
Northern School. The word Mahayana means, “large 
vehicle,” and implies a broad understanding of the Buddha’s 
teaching which will lead to an incorporation of all mankind 
within the fold. The West has become especially attracted 
to Japanese forms of Zen Buddhism with its now popular 
mysticism as a variant of what Aldous Huxley calls “The 
Perennial Philosophy.” The “Pure Land” sects of Japan 
have also intrigued western scholars with the element of 
salvation by grace and through faith which many believe 
shows real kinship with the Christian Gospel. But Thera- 
vada Buddhists look upon these Mahayana forms as heresy 
and believe that they have strayed far from the teachings 
of the Enlightened One. The Mahayana Buddhists call the 
Theravada Buddhists “Hinayana,” those of the small vehicle. 
Their conservative ways and understanding will carry only 
a small number across the stream of life. Theravada Budd- 
hists repudiate the term “Hinayana,” but acknowledge that 
theirs is the straight and narrow path, based solely on the 
teachings of the Lord Buddha as found in the Scriptures, 
the Pali Tipitaka. 

Burmese Buddhists, then, pride themselves on being 
true to the faith “once and for all delivered.” They think of 
themselves as conservative, scriptural, and missionary. This 
means that when the Burmese Theravada Buddhist encoun- 
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ters a Burmese Baptist Christian it is the meeting of two 
pietistic versions of the two faiths. This also partly explains 
why a real encounter is so difficult. Syncretism is less of a 
temptation than sheer isolation. Both groups have a firm 
sense that their Lord is the Lord; their scriptures are the 
scriptures; their traditions are the ones to be followed and 
there is little desire to investigate and learn from, much less 
copy, the other. 


For instance, when an outsider suggests to a building 
committee of a Baptist church in Burma that the architec- 
ture might be patterned a little more after the “Burmese” 
styles, which means the type seen in the monasteries, the 
immediate reaction will be, “No, that is Buddhist, not Chris- 
tian.” The result will be a church a good deal more like 
that pictured in American periodicals. The religious-tourist, 
seeing this, immediately ascribes it to the domination of the 
western missionary. But the problem is a good deal more 
complex than this. 

II 


Contemporary Theravada Buddhists believe that they 
have the abiding message of the Buddha in its purest form 
and that this alone will cure the world of its warring mad- 
ness. So called “Christian countries” have produced noth- 
ing but war and strife. The times call for a fresh and rele- 
vant proclamation of the way of the Buddha. The new 
World Peace Pagoda in Rangoon is a symbol of this world- 
wide missionary concern. The Buddhist “gospel,” then, con- 
sists of a ruggedly realistic vision of this “vale of tears” and 
a well-defined discipline which leads to freedom from the 
miseries of this world and the achievement of Nirvana. The 
heart of this message is enshrined in the Buddha’s famous 
Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. 

The first is the noble truth of suffering (dukkha). The 
world is a scene of constant suffering or trouble for those 
who have the courage to look realistically and not through 
the rose-tinted glasses of optimistic illusion. Birth is suffer- 
ing, decay is suffering, and death is suffering. To be poor 
involves suffering; but to be rich involves even more subtle 
temptations. To be ignorant is a misery; but education pro- 
duces its own perils. To be married means trouble; but to 
remain single means perpetual dissatisfaction. No matter 
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what the condition or stage of life, all is impermanent and 
the whole is shot through with suffering. 


The second noble truth describes the origin of suffering. 
Suffering is the result of insatiableness. Self-assertion, 
craving, and greed permeate all of life as we know it. The 
third noble truth tells of the necessity for the extinction of 
suffering. Nothing less than the complete fading away of 
this insatiable self-assertion will produce the desired end, 
the extinction of suffering. The achieving of this state is 
called Nirvana. 


The fourth noble truth describes the path which leads 
to extinction of suffering. This Eightfold Path of discipline 
is a middle way between an unprofitable asceticism and a 
careless involvement in the world of impermanence. It 
consists of Right Understanding, Right Thought, Right 
Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness, Right Concentration. Thus, to tread the path 
to Nirvana successfully involves an intellectual grasp of 
the Dhamma (doctrine), a moderately ascetic morality and 
a degree of mystical contemplation. 


Upon this framework is reared an impressive structure 
of thought and life. The Abhidhamma philosophy includes 
a subtle psychology and a radically empirical epistemology 
showing many similarities to the thought of David Hume. 
A two-story morality for monks and laymen provides a de- 
tailed scheme for the ordinary life and the accumulating 
of merit which improves one’s lot in future existences and 
moves one ever closer to Nirvana. Contemplation is a means 
not an end but, as such, includes a vast panorama of methods 
and techniques, many stemming from ancient Hindu yogi 
practices. 


But this is not all. In Burma, as in other Buddhist 
countries, this faith has amalgamated with the local “spirit 
worship” beliefs and customs, so that the formula for the 
Buddhism of Burma has been sometimes characterized as 
one part Buddhism and four parts “spirit worship.” There 
is an old saying that the Burman loves the Buddha but 
fears the “nats” (spirits). Certainly the elements of awe, 
mystery, sacrifice, and expiation spring more from the “spirit 
worship” heritage to which the austere ethical teachings of 
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the Buddha frequently appear as a thin veneer. The pres- 
ence of both the Buddha shrine and the spirit-altar in most 
Buddhist homes is testimony to the peaceful co-existence of 
these seemingly contradictory elements in the popular re- 
ligion of the Burman Buddhist. 


The last recorded words of the Buddha are characteristic 
of the basic attitude of Theravada Buddhism. “All the 
constituents of being are transitory; work out your salvation 
with diligence.”! U Thittila, the Buddhist monk and Lec- 
turer in Buddhist Philosophy at the University of Rangoon, 
describes the self-salvation of the Buddhist in the following 
terms: 


All through the Buddha’s teaching, repeated stress 
is laid on self-reliance and resolution. Buddhism 
makes man stand on his own feet, it arouses his 
self-confidence and energy. The Buddha again and 
again reminded his followers that there is no one, 
either in heaven or on earth, who can help them 
or free them from the result of their past evil deeds. 
“It is through unshaken perseverance, O Monks, 
that I have reached the light, through unceasing 
effort that I have reached the peace supreme. If you 
also, O Monks, will strive unceasingly, you too will 
within a short time reach the highest goal of holi- 
ness by understanding and realizing it yourselves.” 
Understanding that neither a god nor ceremonies 
can help or save him, the true Buddhist finds no 
place for prayer; he feels compelled to rely on his 
own efforts and thus gains self-confidence. He sees 
that the tendency to rely on a god or any other 
imaginary power weakens man’s confidence in his 
own power and lessens his sense of responsibility; 
he sees that blind faith in any authority leads to 
stagnation and spiritual lethargy. The Buddhist 
reaches his goal through perseverance in meditation 
rather than through prayer.” 


III 


How, then, does the Christian Gospel appear to one 
nurtured in the Theravada tradition? The reaction is very 
likely to take one of two possible forms. The Buddhist 
may feel that in basic essentials the religions are the same 


1. Digha XVI, 14. 
2. Quoted in The Path of the Buddha. Edited by K. Morgan. 
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and the differences are incidental. This is frequently ex- 
pressed by saying that the Buddha is Lord for Asians while 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the Westerner. But both religions 
believe in doing good, both have valuable scriptures, worthy 
practices, and are designed to produce good character. 


But a more serious and discerning Buddhist may state 
the points at which he finds particular attraction or annoy- 
ance in the Christian message. The following are frequently 
the salient points: 


1. The surety with which the Christian speaks of a 
personal God with whom he can have conscious fellowship 
leaves most Buddhists skeptical. The Buddhist may be a 
reverent agnostic or a more dogmatic atheist regarding the 
question of a personal God. Furthermore, he has been taught 
to look upon the belief in man’s “self,” as an abiding center 
of consciousness, as evidence of the disillusion which clings 
to worldly man. Ultimately there is no little self and no 
great self. This is why Buddhism is frequently described 
as a religion without a God and without a soul. The Buddhist 
wonders, then, when he hears of an I-Thou encounter, prayer 
as response to an Other, and salvation as a new relationship 
of the person to God and to other persons. 


2. In a similar way, salvation as a quality of life or an 
experience to be realized in this existence will raise many 
questions in his mind. For him Nirvana is, at best, remote. 
This accounts for the leisureliness with which he approaches 
religious matters. Nirvana will not be reached in this ex- 
istence nor in the one immediately following. It is likely 
to be innumerable existences away. But by accumulating 
merit through good deeds one can help to improve his lot 
for the future and move himself closer to the extinction of 
suffering. 


3. The exclusive claims of Jesus Christ presented as 
the way, the truth and the life will appear to him as so 
much aggressive western dogmatism, now called cultural 
imperialism. This is the age-old scandal of the particular 
when confronting the universalism of the Oriental mind. 
That truth can be found in a variety of places in a variety 
of forms seems natural enough, but that God should choose 
to reveal himself especially to and through a particular 
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people and finally at a particular time and place through a 
unique, historical person seems pathetically narrow. 

4. The Christian belief in social service as a means of 
serving God will strike many modern young Burmans as a 
very attractive feature. In these days of the Welfare State 
and the need to enlist responsible individuals in social service 
projects, the readiness of Christians who have been trained 
to think in these terms strikes many Buddhists as a fine 
thing. There is a strong tendency to seek to drain off this 
emphasis without getting involved with the theology of 
incarnation or the philosophy of history which underlies it. 
The attempt now to erect a Welfare State upon a Buddhist 
base which has traditionally sought release from historical 
contingencies and upheld the ideal of the contemplative 
monk is one of the most interesting features of the present 
political and religious scene in Burma. 


IV 


U Kyaw Than, Administrative Secretary in Southeast 
Asia for the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, recently shocked some of the Burma 
Christian elders by his statement that, “. .. among this 
majority of the Burmans the real presentation of the 
Gospel had not happened as far as one can see.”? The elders 
rightly felt that the presence of several hundred thousand 
Christians in a solidly Buddhist country did represent 
some penetration, however small. Nevertheless, U Kyaw 
Than’s point was certainly true, that the Christian move- 
ment has made but negligible headway among the Buddhists. 

What then is the situation of the Christian movement 
in the land of pagodas? Numerically about three per cent 
of the eighteen million are listed as Christians. This in- 
cludes all Christian bodies. The Baptists are by far the 
largest denomination, numbering over 200,000 members, ac- 
cording to Baptist methods of calculating. The figure of 
three per cent, however, is apt to be misleading if taken as 
an indication of the range of influence of the Christian 
Church. When one considers the high number of teachers, 
doctors, and professional people who are Christians and 
the far-reaching influence of the mission schools upon those 


3. International Review of Missions. April 1958, p. 156. 
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who are still Buddhists, one can only conclude that the three 
per cent are a very influential minority. 

Among the Christian three per cent over half are Karens, 
the largest minority group in Burma and the traditional rival 
of the Burman. Most of the rest come from the various hill 
tribes of Northern Burma—the Kachins, Chins, Lahus, etc. 


It is when one looks at the figures representing the 
Burman Buddhist background Christians that one realizes 
how slow has been the penetration among the major group 
of the land. The Burma Baptist Churches Union includes 
the largest group of so-called “Burman” Christians, and it 
numbers about 5,000 members after roughly 140 years of 
activity. The usual figure given is that from the Burman 
Buddhist background people one out of one thousand is a 
Christian. Actually, this is a very generous estimate. The 
true picture is even more startling, probably about one out 
of every fifteen hundred. 

This breakdown helps to explain why the Burman 
Buddhist continues to feel that Christianity is not for him. 
One time, in the home of a Buddhist friend a rustic visitor 
asked the host who I was. The reply was that I was a 
Christian “monk.” To this the Buddhist asked, “What is a 
Christian?” Looking a bit embarrassed, my genial host 
answered the rustic by saying that Christianity was the 
religion of Americans and Karens. This is the emotional 
equivalent‘of saying that it is the religion of the people on 
the other side of the world, and those on the other side of 
the tracks! 

U Ba Hmyin, the very able Yale-trained Secretary of 
the Burma Baptist Churches Union, thinks that “confronta- 
tion” or “encounter” may be poor words to describe what is 
or what will take place. He prefers to think that the potent 
seed of the Gospel has been planted in the life and culture 
of Buddhist Burma and that it cannot be eradicated. How- 
ever small the seed may be, its influence has already been 
felt and even the most exclusive Buddhist must take cog- 
nizance of this fact, especially when he considers the ques- 
tion of education for his own children. No one cares to 
dogmatize as to the future, but that the seed has already 
taken root and will continue to grow is the sure faith of 
many Burman Christians. 
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This surely is in line with the chastened hope of Ado- 
niram Judson who did so much to plant the seed. Knowing 
the near impossibility of the Burman Buddhist becoming a 
Christian, Judson said, in a typical Burmese sentence, that 
it is more difficult for a Burman to become a Christian than 
it is to extract a tooth from a tiger’s mouth. Still, he spoke 
confidently of the day when the gleaming pagodas which 
stud the hillsides of Burma would be changed to the steeples 
of Christian churches. When asked what he thought about 
the prospects for the conversion of Burma his answer re- 
vealed as much sober realism as it did faith and hope: “The 
future is as bright as the promises of God.” 


Vv 


This leads to the important question as to where the 
Christian mission now stands with reference to an encounter 
with Buddhism in Burma. 


The immediate fact which faces the Christian Church is 
that in a new, independent Burma it appears to the Buddhist 
as a reminder, and the most sinister one at that, of the 
westernization that was imposed upon Burma during the 
days of colonialism. As Hendrik Kraemer puts it in his 
recent Religion and the Christian Faith: “To the economic 
and political ‘invasion’ they had to submit, but in the 
cultural and spiritual sphere they could resist, but were 
deeply wounded by the pretension of racial and cultural 
superiority made by the white domination. Christian mis- 
sions were also looked upon as part of this western ‘invasion’ 
of their cultural and spiritual realm; and there were many 
reasons for this being so.”* 


But with the ousting of the British and the achievement 
of independence a new situation arose. In many ways there 
is a new openness to things western. British and Americans 
are invited by the hundreds to lend their technical assistance 
to a so-called “backward” people. Western technology is 
welcomed with no thought of cultural pretension, but the 
rise of nationalism has included the revival of Buddhism. 
The government takes an active part in the revival and gives 
of its resources to the propagation of the ancestral faith. 
Since this is the case, it hardly seems consistent to en- 


4. Hendrik Kraemer. Religion and the Christian Faith. p. 26. 
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courage the presence of western missionaries whose aim is 
to propagate an alien faith. The Christian movement is 
viewed then as a remnant of the colonial era and national 
Christians, while often appreciated as individuals, are looked 
upon as those who have given allegiance to a foreign faith 
and, therefore, are not really assimilated to Burman Budd- 
hist culture. 


In the face of this charge of “foreignness,” Christians 
have frequently not wanted, or have not been able, to propa- 
gate the Gospel aggressively. Many have thought of this as 
a time of proving their loyalty to Burma, nurturing their 
own believers and waiting for the next turn of events. The 
more recent Karen Insurrection has cast its shadow over 
all Christian activities. The result has been the temptation 
for Christians to live a ghetto existence with isolation being 
more of a characteristic than encounter. 


But the charge of the “foreignness” of the Christian 
movement can no longer stand the test of honest examina- 
tion. During the war Christians demonstrated their ability 
not only to endure but actually to make significant ad- 
vances without the help of foreign money or personnel. The 
Burma Baptist Convention, the nationally operated body, 
has supplanted the American Baptist Mission in fact as well 
as in name. The degree of self-support and Burma initiated 
missionary activity usually comes as a great surprise to 
Buddhists who learn the actual facts. The Christian move- 
ment then is not a foreign directed or dominated enterprise; 
it is rooted in the soil of the land. 

The church life of the period immediately ahead will 
differ greatly from the church life of the pre-war “Mission 
Society” period. Just what form it will take remains to be 
seen. This is definitely a time of rapid transition from one 
era to another in the Church in Burma. The pessimists look 
forward to a time of great “sloppiness” as nationals assume 
leadership of institutions and programs which they did not 
originate. The sentimentalists look forward to an era in 
which all problems will be solved easily or will not exist 
because the missionary is no longer able to confuse matters 
as in the past. What can be safely said is that in this time 
of transition “Little David” will likely throw off much of 
the armor which has been handed him and will prefer to 
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face the situation in his own way, with his own methods. 
But the new era in the Church will definitely be a national 
era. This means that the forthcoming encounter in Burma 
will not be between Burman Buddhists and American mis- 
sionaries or denationalized Christians. It will be a meeting 
of loyal Burmans who are Buddhists and loyal Burmans who 
are Christians, each being a true representative of a faith 
which claims to be a world, not a provincial, faith. 

From a variety of informed sources there are prophesies 
that a period of real meeting is just ahead for these two 
great ways of life. No longer will isolation be possible as 
in the past. Each will have to take cognizance of the other, 
and this encounter will open up a whole new era in the 
relationship of Christianity to the non-Christian religions 
and in the relationship of East and West. Arnold Toynbee 
in his Gifford Lectures has forecast: 


In the next chapter (of history) we may expect 
to see all the now surviving faiths continue to hold 
the field side by side and continue to divide the 
allegiance of Mankind between them. But we may 
also expect to see the individual’s adherence to a 
particular faith determined, in an ever larger num- 
ber of instances, not by the geographical accident 
of the locality of his birthplace, but by a deliberate 
choice of the faith with which he feels the closest 
personal affinity—a feeling that will, presumably, 
be determined by the type of his psychological or- 
ganization and orientation. The adherents of each 
religion thus seem likely, in the next chapter, to 
come gradually to be distributed all over the 
oikoumene, but it may also be expected that, in the 
process, they will come to be intermingled every- 
where with adherents of all the other faiths, as the 
Jews are already intermingled with Muslims and 
Christians and the Parsees with Muslims and Hindus. 
As a result, the appearance of the religious map of 
the oikowmene may be expected to change from the 
pattern of a patchwork quilt to the texture of a 
piece of shot silk.5 


Hendrik Kraemer has summed up the situation in the 
following words: 


In regard to the contemporary non-Christian reli- 
gions, the main remark to be made in this context 


. a Toynbee. An Historian’s Approach to Religion. p. 
138, : 
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is that for the first time since the Constantine vic- 
tory in A.D. 312 and its consequences the Christian 
Church is heading toward a real and spiritual en- 
counter with the great non-Christian religions. Not 
only because the so-called younger churches, the 
fruits of the work of modern missions, live in the 
midst of them, but also because the fast growing 
interdependence of the whole world forces the ex- 
istence and vitality of these religions upon us, and 
makes them a challenge to the Church to manifest in 
new terms its spiritual and intellectual integrity 
and value.® 


There are many reasons to feel that Burma will become 
the scene of a significant encounter between these two faiths. 


VI 


If, instead of passing each other at a convenient distance 
as ships in the night, a genuine encounter is in the offing, 
what then are some of the challenges which each faith must 
meet? If both are drawn sufficiently out of their pietistic 
isolation to engage in genuine give-and-take it might well 
cause some serious modification of both faiths. It might also 
mean that both would be enriched rather than either one 
driving the other from the field. 


Buddhists might be forced to give the matter of the 
I-Thou symbolism a second thought. Instead of so quickly 
dismissing this as dillusion it might really be called to face 
the question of whether this analogy does really refer to a 
significant aspect of reality. The Christian belief that “there 
is mercy with the Lord” and that the ultimate ground of the 
universe is gracious and redeeming and has been revealed 
historically in a Person might just contain some truth, and 
it may turn out to be significant. But to face up to this as 
a possibility worth examining would call for a genuine 
shedding of the conservative dogmatism which refuses to 
recognize any significant differences between Buddhism and 
Christianity. If something worth knowing is found outside 
of my books and traditions, then the pride which insists that 
I do not look is really a damning thing. Spiritual pride is 
equally damning whether found in a Baptist Christian or 
a Theravada Buddhist. 


6. Kraemer. op. cit., p. 20. 
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Buddhists will also have to face the question of the 
kind and degree of adjustment of their ancient faith to the 
pressures of the modern world. The case of the traditional 
world-denying ascetic morality being an adequate base for 
a modern Welfare State has already been indicated. To be 
sure, taking a long look at India’s religious development, 
the contribution of the Buddha can be seen, as Albert 
Schweitzer has pointed out,’ to be in the direction of a 
modification of extreme asceticism in the direction of world- 
affirmation. The Founder, then, can rightly be appealed to 
as one who was capable of challenging and modifying a 
well-established tradition in the light of new demands. Still, 
the conservatism of the Theravada tradition has resulted 
more in an attempt to preserve the teaching and customs 
of the Founder rather than to maintain his prophetic spirit 
in relation to changing conditions. The fact that the Religion 
of Science and Marxism are the live options for university 
students should also give pause to Buddhists who desire that 
the ancient faith appear relevant to a modern revolutionary 
society. 

But the encounter, if genuine, should also give Christians 
ample reason for heart searching. The underlying assump- 
tion of Christians is that they have everything to give and 
nothing to receive. It may well be that Christians have 
much to give, but a failure to recognize the possible need for 
listening and learning as well as preaching and testifying 
may indicate a paralyzing lack of openness and spiritual 
pride, as much as apostolic fervor. Christianity at its most 
catholic and missionary best has always been a learning and 
listening faith as well as a proclaiming faith. Its ability to 
appreciate, baptize, use, and conserve elements taken from 
the faiths it touches is one of the strongest elements in its 
claim to finality and uniqueness. 

Burmese Christians, then, will be called upon to face 
squarely this particular variant of “The Oriental Mind” and 
will be challenged to see if they can learn as well as give. 
Even the consciousness of the impersonal may be found to 
be a valuable corrective against a sentimental and naive 
personalism, which does more to obscure than recommend 
the faith to Orientals. Baron F. von Hugel was convinced 


7. Albert Schweitzer. Indian Thought and Its Development. 
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that the scientific method when appropriated by Christians 
could act as “purifying, enlarging, purgatorial waters” to 
deprovincialize the petty, selfish, shouting Individual. This, 
in turn, would lead to a chastened and more mature appre- 
ciation of the personal. It may well be that the contact 
with the genuine, perhaps God-given insights of Oriental 
religion, will perform a similar function for Christians and 
lead them to a more robust personalism. 


In a similar way Christians may be challenged to a new 
appreciation of the mystical element which is not com- 
pletely alien to the Christian faith, but which is certainly 
underdeveloped in its Burma Baptist expression. In a 
country where a place for meditation is provided in every 
village and where techniques of meditation have been de- 
veloped with the tenacity and exactness of a science, 
Christians do not seem to have developed the prayer medi- 
tation aspect of Christian devotion with any intensity or 
originality. More like their American counterparts, they are 
rich in Organization Men (Association Secretaries) and 
Salesmen (Evangelists). But Burmese Christians, if related 
to their Asian heritage, ought to be expected in the course of 
the years to produce those more skilled in prayer, contem- 
plation, retreats, and the life of disciplined devotion. A gen- 
uine encounter with Buddhism might lead to a deeper reali- 
zation of this need, while growth in this area might actually 
help produce a better bridge from Christians to Buddhists. 


VII 


A final word may now be said as to the place of the 
American missionary in the Buddhist Christian encounter in 
Burma. Contrary to much American opinion, the chief sub- 
ject of conversation among missionaries is not the weather, 
the current salary scale or even Board policies. The most 
frequent subject is, “Do we have any business being here 
now, and if so, what is our role?” 

In a day when Burmese Christians are seeking to show 
that Christianity is not tied to western culture the con- 
tinuing presence of the western missionary may seem to 
deny in practice what he proclaims in theory. To be sure, 


8. Baron F. von Hugel. The Mystical Element of Religion. 
Vol. I, p. 41. 
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the missionary no longer occupies the saddle. He comes at 
the invitation of the national body, works under the direction 
of its personnel committee with national leaders, and can 
be returned whenever the national body thinks his absence 
would contribute more than his presence. 


Still, the missionary wonders about his present place. 
When is he really more of a hindrance than a help? It what 
ways can he help the young church to help itself without 
obstructing the process by which the members learn through 
their own trial-and-error experiments? In what ways can he 
help to make the future encounter with Buddhism a high- 
level, rather than a low-level, encounter? These are some 
of the questions with which he is always wrestling. 


If the voice of the national Christians can be trusted in 
this matter, then they give every evidence that missionaries 
are still valuable helpers in the life of the young churches. 
But they insist that it is missionaries of a certain type, who 
are willing to work under certain conditions. The Indian 
Lutheran Bishop, Rajah Manikam, has expressed the general 
feeling of Asian Christian leaders in this regard when he said: 


The important question is not whether mission- 
aries are required or not, but what kind of mission- 
aries are required in the East today? The day is prac- 
tically gone for the missionary of a previous genera- 
tion or two who was a Superintendent, a Director, 
a Boss. The day has now dawned for the missionary 
who is the friend, philosopher, and guide of a 
Young Church, who is willing to get behind the 
cart and push it along rather than pull it from the 
front. It needs a greater measure of God’s grace to 
play the humbler role. Men and women who be- 
lieve in indigenous leadership will never be rejected. 
Men who can live out with the East God’s answer 
to a divided world are needed badly. Do not send to 
the East missionaries who will look at each other 
critically over denominational walls. What is needed 
is the kind of Christians who, while valuing their 
own heritage, are determined not to perpetuate those 
divisions which, whatever they may mean to west- 
ern Christendom, have far less relevance in the 
eastern context. There is but one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us all.9 


9. Rajah Manikam. “A New Era in the World-Mission of the 
Church.” Union Seminary Quarterly Review. Nov. 1957, p. 34. 











Christianity and the Religions of Japan 


BY TUCKER N. CALLAWAY 


In spite of more than a century of intensive Protestant 
missionary effort in Japan, Christians still compose less than 
one percent of the total population.1 Without question, 
one of the major obstacles to the spread of the gospel in this 
land is the complex of non-Christian religions with which 
it is confronted. The encounter between our faith and these 
religions takes many forms, ranging from open conflict to 
imitation and cooperation. To trace it in all its many rami- 
fications would be a task far beyond the limits of this study. 
Here we must content ourselves with a few suggestive illus- 
trations of the most obvious aspects of the encounter. 


The conflict begins as soon as the gospel is proclaimed. 
The minds of those who hear have been conditioned by a 
different set of religious concepts and values. They do not 
deliberately misunderstand what they are told. They 
simply do not have the background to make compre- 
hension possible. Though most Japanese are nominally 
Buddhist they are usually unable to explain what Buddhism 
teaches. Yet their hearts are so thoroughly steeped in the 
Buddhist atmosphere of their land that the most elementary 
Christian doctrines are beyond their grasp. Buddhism de- 
nies the reality of a personal God who created men for him- 
self and gave them the capacity to please him through vol- 
untary obedience to his will. Its deities are human beings 
who achieved Buddhahood through the discovery of the 
divine nature of their own essential selves. When a person 
whose religious concepts have been shaped in a Buddhist 
environment hears the Christian message of salvation from 
sin through the atoning act of the Son of God such expres- 
sions as “salvation,” “sin,” and “Son of God” have connota- 
tions to his mind vastly different from those intended by the 
preacher. 


The same type of mental conditioning comes from Shin- 
toism. When the Christian speaks of God he uses the Jap- 


1. See pp. 273f. of The Japan Christian Year Book—1960 for 
present church statistics. The total membership including all 
Christian groups is 683,958. 
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anese term, Kami. “Son of God” is translated, “Kami no Ko.” 
Kami was, however, the Shinto word for the “gods” long 
before Christians began to use it. To the average Japanese 
hearing the gospel of Kami no Ko preached for the first 
time, the emotional and conceptual associations produced 
in his mind are likely to be Shintoistic. What these asso- 
ciations might be are indicated by Sokyo Ono, a dedicated 
Shinto scholar, in the following passage: 


What is meant by “Kami”? Fundamentally, the term 
is an honorific for noble, sacred spirits which im- 
plies a sense of adoration for their virtues and au- 
thority. All beings have such spirits, so in a sense 
all beings can be called kami. . . . In Shinto there 
is no absolute deity that is the creator and ruler 
of all. The creative function of the world is real- 
ized through the harmonious cooperation of the 
kami in the performance of their respective mis- 
sions.? 


The conflict between Christianity and the other religions 
of Japan begins when men, whose mental furnishings have 
been supplied by those religions, hear and attempt to com- 
prehend the Christian message. 

One of the spheres in which the conflict becomes most 
serious is in the home. Frequently there is little vital re- 
ligious faith within the family, but in the family circle such 
things as preserving traditions and keeping up appearances 
are all-important. Time and time again college students are 
led through an experience of grace to desire baptism and 
church membership, only to be denied this privilege by 
parental command. A case in point is an experience Miss 
Juliette Mather had last year during her stay at Seinan 
Gakuin University as visiting lecturer in the department of 
English Literature. A young man began to attend her 
English Bible Class. His initial cynicism and hostility were 
soon modified into an earnest concern to understand the 
Christian belief. The decision to accept Christ was especi- 
ally difficult for him. He was a fine student. His intellec- 
tual problems were complex. At last, however, his doubts 
were resolved and he came through to a solid decision. He 


2. Sokyo Ono, The Kami Way (Tokyo: International Institute 
for the Study of Religions, 1959), pp. 6-8. 
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became radiant. The transformation in his life was ap- 
parent to all. Yet when he reported his resolution to be- 
come a baptized member of a Christian church to his par- 
ents there was consternation. The father, an important 
city official, reminded this youth, his eldest son, of the duty 
to preserve the family god-shelf and to lead in family wor- 
ship after his death. He then gave his son the choice of 
renouncing his intention to join the church or of being 
completely disowned by his family. The boy has so far 
been unable to bring himself to defy his father’s command. 
Another place where this conflict is quite evident is in 
the publications of non-Christian religious groups. Here at- 
tempts are made to show the superiority to Christianity of 
the religions concerned. The following are a few samples 
chosen almost at random from a considerable amount of 
available material. In discussing the idea of karma, Sogen 
Asahina, a leader of the Rinzai Sect of Zen, finds that idea 
superior to the Christian teaching concerning the will of 
God: 
The karma concept in Buddhism seems to be very 
meaningful in comparison with the Christian idea 
that everything is attributed [sic.] to God’s will. 


This is because it admits the possibility of improv- 
ing human life by means of the human will or 


effort.$ 

He adds: 
According to Buddhism, our life is regarded as a 
result of our own karma. ... Therefore, Buddhism 


never says that our life is created by God as Chris- 
tianity does.* 


In other words, Asahina feels that the karma doctrine allows 
man to act of his own free will, while the Christian doc- 
trine of creation by the will of God is inevitably deter- 
ministic. Elsewhere he states this even more provocatively: 
The eternal Buddha... is different from the per- 
sonal God ... of Christianity. ... According to Chris- 
tianity, everything depends upon God’s program 
and without his will even a single small finger 


3. Living Buddhism in Japan, A Report of Interviews with Ten 
Japanese Buddhist Leaders (Tokyo: International Institute for the 
Study of Religions, 1959), p. 14. 

4. Ibid., p. 16. 
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cannot be moved. God decides everything. At first 


thought it looks very easy ..., but it sometimes 
falls into fatalism ... Buddhism does not con- 
sider such a God. It believes in the grandeur 
of ultimate truth ..., but it does not follow some- 


thing with a personal will. 


It is interesting to find that whereas Christians have often 
attacked Buddist doctrine as fatalistic, Buddhists are now 
turning this criticism upon Christianity. 

Buddhists also strongly object to the Christian belief 
in judgment. Hajime Nakamura, Buddhist professor in 
Tokyo University is speaking of the Christian deity when 
he asserts that “God has punishment and hatred . . . but 
Buddha has absolute benevolence. He has only love, and 
no hatred.” Believing that a God who would condemn 
unrepentant sinners to eternal punishment must to that ex- 
tent be limited in his capacity to love, they conceive the 
all-enfolding Buddha Mind to be vastly superior in the 
sphere of loving. 


In discussing the problems of evangelizing America 
for Buddhism, the lead article in a recent issue of a Jap- 
anese Buddhist quarterly gives the objections of that re- 
ligion to the Christian idea of God a rather unique twist. 
According to this article, the Joodo Shin Sect would not 
be a suitable form of Buddhism to introduce into the 
United States for the following reason: 


Shin is too similar in appearance to Christianity. 
Amida will tend to be identified with the Christian 
God. Shin emphasizes faith, not self-introspectation 
[sic.] and meditation. American religious life has 
been predominantly blind faith already. If Shin were 
emphasized as a Caucasian Buddhist movement, 
this unreasoned blind faith which the Americans al- 
ready have will just be transposed to a different 
symbol with the content of knowledge remaining 
essentially the same. ... With Shin there is a subtle 
but important difference concerning the other 
power or Tariki concept as compared with the other 
power concept of the Christian religion. Suffice it 
to say that Amida is not God as a personal omnipo- 


5. Ibid., p. 54. See also: Religious Studies in Japan (Tokyo: 
Maruzen Co. Ltd., 1959), pp. 329ff. 
6. Ibid., p. 56. 
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of Buddhism in the West.” 


who will help them. 


lems in the scientific world of today.9 


of his article. 
8. Ibid., p. 7. 
9. Editorial, Young East, Spring, 1958, p. 1. 


tent unchanging being. The anatta [no-self) truth 
still stands silently and quietly behind the Shin 
expression. . .. On the surface, some aspects of Ma- 
hayana appear to lean toward theism, however, not- 
withstanding impressions to the contrary, all schools 
of Buddhism are essentially non-theistic. 
no room in either Theravada or Mahayana for theis- 
tic interpretations. .. . Incidentally, this is the great- 
est danger to be guarded against in the propagation 


Here the Christian way of trust in a personal God is re- 
jected. Man must turn from this “abstraction in the sky’”® 
to search for the eternal Buddha reality within himself. 
Americans need to be delivered from their bondage to the 
erroneous Christian belief that there is a God somewhere 


One frequently finds in current Buddhist writings the 
suggestion that Buddhism is much more congenial with the 
developments of modern science than Christianity. While 
Christianity is concerned with “supernatural” realms and 
beings, Buddhism in its ultimate meaning is delivered 
from such superstitions. Even the space-race has sup- 
plied material for Buddhist critics of Christianity: 


Although Christianity contends that Heaven in their 
religion has no geographical or cosmological mean- 
ing, it is unavoidable that “heaven” should be asso- 
ciated with “Heaven” in some way or other. There 
must be a general feeling of embarrassment among 
Christians that earth satellites have intruded in the 
Kingdom of God... . The world of Buddhism is a 
world of man to man, not god to man, or man to 
god. ... The fact that the Buddha is a man different 
from others only in that he is an enlightened man, 
is a fundamental answer to... the religious prob- 


The conflict between Christianity and the non-Chris- 
tian religions of Japan is made evident in still other areas. 
There is in this country a strong movement to revive 


7. Subhadra, “Soto Zen—the American Expedient,” The Young 
East, Winter, 1959, p. 6. Though the author is not Japanese (is 
American), the Japanese editors evidently subscribe to the contents 
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some form of State Shinto. The Christian forces here are 
actively opposing such a revival. One of the focal points 
of the resurgence of State Shinto centers in activities to 
give special legal status to the Grand Shrine at Ise and to the 
Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo. The professor of Constitutional 
Law at Kyoto University attempts to justify such a status 
for the Ise Shrine on the ground that it is not, in the eyes 
of the State, a religious institution. After a learned dis- 
cussion of the nuances and subtleties of meaning in the 
new constitution of Japan he concedes that the State has 
no legal right to move toward a state religion. He then 
adds: 

But if the state considers that Ise Shrine is for the 

guidance of the people in their national life from the 

standpoint of national morality, because it incul- 

cates respect for the ancestors of the Emperor who 

is the symbol of the state, it is within its province to 

establish such facilities as may provide a standard 

of national morality.!° 
Popular opinion seems to favor some special connection be- 
tween Ise and the government of Japan. As early as 1953, 
a public opinion survey was conducted by the Institute of 
Statistics regarding the visit of the Prime Minister to Ise 
at the time of his taking office. Of those expressing decided 
opinions, 57% looked with some degree of favor upon the 
visit while only 8.1% regretted his going." 


On January 29, 1959, the Executive Committee of the 
Liberal Democratic Party appointed a special committee to 
consider the question of giving special status to the Ise 
Shrine. On February 27 of that year the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kyodan (United Church of Japan) made pub- 
lic its opposition to the granting of such special status. The 
same type of protest was formally issued by the National 
Christian Council of Japan at its annual meeting on March 
10, 1959. On May 23, 1959, the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation of Shinto Shrines voted to seek special legal status 
not only for the Grand Shrine at Ise but for all shrines. In 


10. Yoshio Oishi, “Religion, the State, and the Constitution,” 
Religion and State in Japan (Tokyo: International Institute for the 
Study of Religions, 1959), p. 38. 

11. Nobushige Ukai, “Religion and State: Two Absolutes,” 
Ibid., p. 55. 
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protest against efforts which are being made to give offi- 
cial governmental standing to the Yasukuni Shrine as a 
memorial to the Japanese who died in war, resolutions were 
passed by the Tokyo District of the United Church of Christ 
on March 9, 1960, and by the National Christian Council at 
its annual meeting, March 23, of that year. Some evidence 
of compromise appeared, however, when the executive 
committee of this council voted on April 17, 1960, to “ap- 
prove special status for Yasukuni Shrine on condition that 
it be divested of its religious character.”!2 One might well 
question the possibility of disassociating this shrine from its 
long-standing religious connotations. At any rate, the con- 
flict between Christianity and those who would revive some 
form of State Shinto is quite evident in Japan these days.'8 
Keitaro Nishimura apears to speak for the Christian com- 
munity of Japan when he opposes the movement which 


aims to revive national spirit founded on love of 
... the gods of the fatherland, and to reawaken the 
faith symbolized by the belief in “Kamikaze” (di- 
vine protection) which was shattered by the dec- 
laration of the Emperor’s humanity.” 


Perhaps the most militant opponent of Christianity in 
Japan on the contemporary scene is one of the New Re- 
ligions (shinkoo shuukyoo), Soka Gakkai. The name, Soka 
Gakkai (sooka gakkai) means literally, Value-Creation Asso- 
ciation, and indicates that the teachings of the sect are 
based on the Value Creation principles propounded by its 
founder, Tsunesaburo Makiguchi (1871-1944). Soka Gakkai 
is an offshoot of the Nichiren Sho Sect of Buddhism. Preserv- 
ing the aggressive and intolerant spirit of Nichiren himself, 
Soka Gakkai has launched a campaign to take Japan by com- 
pulsive means. The method it has adopted is designated by 
a term used in ancient Buddhist scriptures and applied par- 
ticularly by Nichiren and his followers, shaku-buku (destroy 


12. “Chronology for 1960,” Contemporary Religions in Japan, 
September, 1960, p. 81. 

13. For an easily accessible chronological digest of the events 
set forth in this paragraph see the “Chronology” of the March, June, 
and September, 1960, issues of Contemporary Religions in Japan. 

14. Keitaro Nishimura, “The Religious Situation in Japan in 
1960,” The Japan Christian Year Book—1960, p. 28. See the whole 
article, pp. 22-29. 
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and conquer). The success of the shaku-buku method is in- 
dicated by the fact that the sect’s adherents have increased 
from 35,000 households to 750,000 households within the 
past five years (the total number of individual church mem- 
bers for all branches of Christianity is now approximately 
683,958) 15 Its goal is to win three million new families dur- 
ing the next four years.'6 Appealing to the less cultured 
groups, it has had great success among laborers, especially 
coal miners. On June 2, 1959, it was able to bring about the 
election of all six of its candidates to the House of Coun- 
cillors of the National Diet. 


The challenge to Christianity of such a vital religious 
movement is evident. Frequently the application of the 
shaku-buku method produces open conflict. Members of 
the sect band together in groups of a half dozen or more and 
demand entrance into homes. If resisted they will force 
their way in. On such a visit they may remain for hours 
denouncing the present religious beliefs of the occupants 
and insisting on the truth of their own. They may repeat 
their visits day after day until the psychological pres- 
sures engendered constitute a kind of “brain-washing” which 
sways the object of their efforts almost, as it were, against 
his will. Christian homes are often invaded in such a way. 
According to one report, a group entered the home of a 
pastor of a Holiness church, roused him from sleep and 
demanded not only that he accept Soka Gakkai but also that 
he become the leader of the movement in that area. When 
he refused they ran into his church building and “laid it 
waste.”!7 Recently in the city of Nara, a group of six young 
men belonging to Soka Gakkai came three nights in succes- 
sion to demand the conversion of the person living in the 
room next to that now occupied by the Baptist pastor there. 
Just a little beyond the Seinan Gakuin Baptist Church in 
Fukuoka City a Soka Gakkai meeting hall has been con- 
structed. It is rather disconcerting to leave from a Sunday 
evening worship service with only twenty-five or thirty in 


15. Sakae Kobayashi, “Soka Gakkai, A Strange Buddhist Sect,” 
The Japan Christian Quarterly, April, 1958, p. 105. 

16. “Chronology for 1960,” op. cit., September, p p. 

17. H. Neill McFarland, “The New Religions of * Pv Teta. 
p. 39. 
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attendance, to be almost unable to pass through the church 
gate because the road is choked with hundreds of people 
returning from the Soka Gakkai meeting.'® 


So far this article has been concerned with elements of 
the encounter between Christianity and the non-Christian 
religions of Japan which have the nature of conflict. A wide 
area of the encounter involves not conflict but tolerance, ap- 
preciation, cooperation, and imitation. 


In the fall of last year I was invited to preach a series 
of revival messages in Kagoshima. As the work in the par- 
ticular community where the meetings were held was new, 
there was no Christian building. We assembled each night 
in a structure which was under the auspices of a local Shinto 
group and was used for instructing the young people of the 
area in the Shinto code of ethics. Just behind our im- 
provised pulpit stand was the sacred grass rope and tiny 
shrine used by Shintoists in worship. Several of the peo- 
ple who attended our Christian services bowed in rever- 
ence towards these holy objects and clapped their hands 
in typical gesture of Shinto prayer as they entered the room. 
The Shintoists had been willing to supply a place of assem- 
bly for Christians because of their appreciation for certain 
aspects of the Christian ethic. Saigo San, one of the famous 
patriots of Kagoshima’s history, had as his motto, “Kei-ten; 
ai-jin,” that is, “Honor Heaven; love men.” Feeling that 
this is very close to the Christian doctrine of love for God 
and neighbor, some of those who admire Saigo San tend to 
be disposed favorably towards Christianity. This does not 
mean, however, that they would readily renounce Shintoism 
to become Christian in an exclusive sense. The principle 
which applies here and elsewhere is that for most Jap- 
anese religion is purely utilitarian. To the extent that a 
religion offers some useful or pleasant result it can to that 
extent be endorsed and followed. From this standpoint it 
would be foolish to limit one’s loyalty to some single reli- 
gion. As a result, a kind of practical eclecticism prevails. 


Several of the New Religions are frankly eclectic. This 
is well illustrated in Itto-En, a sect which has established a 


18. For readily available material on Soka Gakkai see Ibid., 
pp. 38f., and Sakae Kobayashi, op. cit., pp. 104-111. 
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community near the city of Kyoto for the practice of a 
form of communism under the inspiration and leadership of 
its founder, Nishida Tenko. At one time a successful busi- 
ness man, Tenko San became disgusted with the competitive 
struggle for wealth with which he was occupied, renounced 
his property and went to live, in the streets, a life completely 
dependent upon “God.” He is truly a remarkable and saintly 
man who has sacrificed much for his convictions and has by 
his demonstration of sincere devotion inspired a group of 
earnest followers who share his renunciation of private prop- 
erty. All earnings and properties go into the community 
which now occupies a vast and lovely estate quite in keep- 
ing with the name of the sect, Itto-En, which means Garden 
of Light. The present author has visited the community and 
heard Tenko San speak. His message was punctuated 
throughout with New Testament references. He feels that 
his people are taking seriously Jesus’ words about the flow- 
ers of the field and the birds of the air. They are seeking 
God’s Kingdom first, and God in turn is adding all things 
needful for their daily life. Like the believers in Acts, his 
people are together having all things in common, distri- 
buting their goods as any has need (Acts 2:44f.). 

In spite of its many debts to Christianity, however, Itto- 
En is not Christian. It freely embraces the truth of all re- 
ligions. Its symbol is the Buddhist swastika overlaid by 
the Christian cross. The outside lines of the swastika are 
curved to form a circle symbolizing all-inclusive oneness. 
The twelve lines radiating from the center represent the 
perfection of the Eternal Light, the deity of the sect. In 
keeping with this symbol, the words of the founder which 
appear each month on the cover in Itto-En’s magazine are: 
“The Light is equivalent to God or Buddha, the reality in 
the Universe, a power that saves man including his actual 
livelihood.”!® Among the adherents of Itto-En are Buddhists, 
Shintoists, and believers of other religions. The author 
spoke to one who claimed to be a Baptist minister. He said 
he had entered Itto-En because he could follow Christ more 
closely in its fellowship than he could in the Christian 


19. Yoshio Harakawa, The Economic Aspects of Life in Itto-En 
(Kyoto: Itto-En, 1959) p. 32. 
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church. Though it soon becomes evident that the ultimate 
theology or philosophy of Itto-En is a form of pantheism 
similar to that found in Buddhism, there is no question that 
the founder and many of his followers are setting an ex- 
ample of devout living which should be a challenge to the 
Christians of Japan. 

Another New Religion making free use of New Testa- 
ment material is Seicho-No-Ie (House of Growth), whose 
founder, Masaharu Taniguchi, is one of the most prolific 
authors in Japan today. Among other publications there is 
a regular monthly magazine in English titled, Seicho-No-le. 
A book entitled Divine Education and Spiritual Training of 
Mankind, by Taniguchi is also available in English. This 
sect is similar to Christian Science, New Thought, and such 
groups familiar in America. The reality of evil is denied. 
Since sickness, poverty, failure in one’s studies at school, and 
such things are merely illusory a person needs merely to 
think positive, healthy, victorious thoughts to transform 
them into health, wealth, and success. Regarding Jesus, 
Taniguchi says he was a man like any other, who discovered 
the secrets of God’s power which is available to all. Truly 
Jesus was Son of God, and so can we all become. The fifth 
of the seven Declarations of Seicho-No-Ie reads, “We be- 
lieve that We, Sons of God, have infinite power and abund- 
ance within us and can reach absolute freedom by following 
the creative Way of the Word.”2° In an article entitled, “Re- 
pent and Lo! The Kingdom of Heaven Is At Hand,” Tani- 
guchi tells in detail the story from Luke of Mary Mag- 
dalene washing Jesus’ feet with expensive ointment, of the 
Pharisee’s criticism, and of Jesus’ forgiveness of her sins. 
His application of the story illustrates the kind of use he 
makes of the New Testament: 

When sins are truly forgiven, all forms of illness and 

unhealthy habits, which are the manifestation of sin, 

will disappear. The metaphysical treatment can be 
said to eliminate sin and make manifest the divine 
nature of the patient . .. Mary Magdalene repented 

her sins. By repentance, it means that she realized 


that her conducts were much short from the mea- 
sure of her original divine nature. . . . Presumably, 





20. Inside front cover of the monthly magazine, Seicho No Ie. 
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Magdalene must have poured all of her most pre- 
cious oil on the feet of Christ (Truth) in order to 
be forgiven of her sins (a desire for liberation from 
sin and the manifestation of the perfect Real-Self). 
However precious and valuable a treasure or oil 
may be, it cannot be compared with the fundament- 

al realization that you are the son of God.”! 

In the same issue of Seicho-No-Ie, Taniguchi has another 
article with Jesus’ words, “The Truth Will Make You Free,” 
as the title. The article deals exclusively with a Zen Bud- 
dhist legend which is used to illustrate the principle that 
“People who complain of lack have not realized the truth 
of the perfect free life of the Real-man.””2 In this way all 
religions are grist for Taniguchi’s mill. This is in keeping 
with the first Declaration of the sect; namely, “We should 
not be prejudiced in favour of any sect of any religion, but 
believe in the spiritual nature of man, and live in accordance 
with the spiritual truth of Life.”23 Seicho-No-Ie has a mem- 
bership of approximately a million. Its members gather in 
private homes for testimonial meetings. The enthusiasm 
and evident conviction of the participants is often quite mov- 
ing. Healings of cancer, last stage cases of tuberculosis, and 
other such serious diseases are frequently reported. Though 
the teachings of the sect may seem naive and unrealistic, 
they quite obviously have a strong appeal for the Jap- 
anese who, as noted, frequently consider religions chiefly 
from the utilitarian point of view. 


Numerous other examples of contact between Christi- 
anity and the New Religions might be cited. One of the 
older of these, Tenri-kyo, founded by Mrs. Miki Nakayama 
in 1838, has one of the finest collections of Christian books 
to be found in Japan in the tremendous library at this sect’s 
center in Tenri City. These books are studied by its ad- 
herents not only for developing an apologetic against Chris- 
tianity but also as a means of enriching Tenri doctrine and 
methodology. In a recent article published in one of the 
newspapers of Japan it was reported that one of the high 
officials of the sect would soon be in Rome studying the 





21. Masaharu Taniguchi, “Repent and Lo! The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at Hand,” Seicho-No-Ie, September, 1953, pp. 2-20. 

22. Ibid., pp. 35f. 
23. As in footnote 20. 
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organization of the Roman Catholic Church with the ex- 
pectation of applying still more effectively the methodology 
already borrowed from that source.”* 


Christians in Japan often recognize elements of chal- 
lenge in the worthy aspects of the other religions around 
them. The incumbent president of the Japan-Baptist Con- 
vention, Pastor Yuya, spoke in the Kita-Shira-Kawa Mission 
of Kyoto on the evening of July 13, 1960, concerning the joy 
of the Christian faith. He opened his message with an ac- 
count of seeing a group of adherents of the Odori Shukyo 
(literally, Dancing Religion) participating in the dance 
characteristic of that sect. He described very vividly how 
old and young alike were drawn together in a joyful fel- 
lowship quite evident to any beholder. He then went on to 
reprimand Christians for their frequent failure to manifest 
the joy of their walk with Christ which should be far more 
complete and satisfying than that brought by such inade- 
quate religions as Odori Shukyo. 


Cases of indirect and direct cooperation between Chris- 
tianity and other religions are to be found. When the Japan 
Buddhist Federation in its annual conference on October 23, 
1959, considered counter-measures to combat Soka Gakkai, 
took action to oppose the granting of special status to Shinto, 
and moved against atomic armaments, it was adding its 
weight to causes also being sponsored by Christian groups. 


In more recent months both Buddhist and Christian or- 
ganizations have been outspoken in opposing the Security 
Treaty with America.2* Though it is perhaps difficult for 
those in the United States to understand, Japanese Chris- 
tians and Buddhists see any sort of security treaty with any 
nation as a step towards rearmament and war. They par- 
ticipated in the recent demonstrations and otherwise ex- 


24. The Tenri-kyo publishing house has put out quite a bit of 
material in English for its Overseas Mission Department: e.g., 
Tenrikyo, the Manifestation of God the Parent and the True Salva- 
tion (1957 edition); Shozen Nakayama, The Missionary Spirit of the 
Foundress of Tenrikyo Manifested in the Book of Ofudesaki (1958); 
Shozen Nakayama, On the Doctrine of Tenrikyo (1957); Shozen 
Nakayama, On the Idea of God in the Tenrikyo Doctrine (1954); etc. 
All the materials are published in the headquarters at Tenri City. 
25. “Chronology for 1959,” op. cit., March, p. 92. 

26. See “Chronology for 1960,” op. cit., September, pp. 80-87. 
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pressed opposition toward the treaty not because they are 
anti-American but because they are anti-war. Their opposi- 
tion to violence gave them a common cause. In times of dis- 
aster, such as the great flood in the area of Nagoya last year, 
Christians sometimes find themselves working side by side 
with representatives of other religious groups to bring re- 
lief to the stricken. 


In May of 1931, the Japan Council for Inter-Faith Co- 
operation was organized. Shinichiro Imaoka, its General 
Secretary, states in a recent publication that so far “almost 
all of the major denominations of Shinto, Buddhism and 
others as well as some prominent individual religious leaders 
(including Christian) in Japan have joined the Council.”2? 
While Christian participation in such a group must be quite 
limited, we find here another aspect of the Christian en- 
counter with other religions. While this council is quite 
ready to find values in all forms of belief it does not favor 
any group that assumes uniqueness and seeks to win ad- 
herents from other faiths. 


Much as the individual members of the Council be- 
lieve in their own religions with great enthusiasm, 
they are not religious imperialists eager on proseli- 
tism and conversion of all mankind to their own 
religions. All religions, they think, are comple- 
mentary of each other and each one of them will 
develop its originality by a deeper understanding 
and cooperation with other religions.”8 
The implied disapproval of Christian missionary activities 
is plain. As noted in other connections, Christianity is wel- 
comed by many of the other religions of Japan so long as it 
does not insist on its own uniqueness. 


In closing this survey of some aspects of the encounter 
between Christianity and other religions in Japan we turn 
our attention to the tremendous amount of activity in the 
field of the study of religions now taking place in this 
country. Since Masaharu Anesaki established the first 
course in the science of religion at Tokyo Imperial University 


27. Shinichiro Imaoka, “Religious Cooperation in Japan As 
Initiated by the Japan Council for Inter-Faith Cooperation,” Reli- 
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Problems, 1958), p. 38. 
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in 1905, the scholars of Japan have made great strides in the 
comparative and historical study of the various religions of 
mankind. In 1930, the Japanese Association for Religious 
Studies was organized and took over the publication of 
Shukyo-kenkyo, or “Journal of Religious Studies”, which 
was already in existence at that time. Subsequently, special 
associations for Indian and Buddhist studies, Shinto studies, 
Christian studies, Taoist studies, and others were established 
one after the other. When it was decided in Rome in 1955 
that the Ninth International Congress for the History of 
Religions would be held in Japan in 1958, intensive scholastic 
projects were launched in preparation. Among other things, 
the directors of the Japanese Association for Religious Stud- 
ies selected forty-five Japanese specialists in the field of 
religions and assigned each some particular research prob- 
lem upon which to report at the time of the Congress. In 
February of 1959, following the Congress, a beautifully pre- 
pared book of 507 pages containing an English digest of 
labors of these forty-five specialists was issued under the 
title, Religious Studies in Japan. A study of this volume 
indicates forcefully the degree to which Christian thought is 
making its impact upon religious studies in Japan. Nearly 
all the authors, whether they were dealing with Buddhism, 
Shintoism, Taoism, or some other non-Christian subject, felt 
called upon to bring in their understanding of the Christian 
position as a point of comparison or contrast to what they 
were saying. To take but one example, Teruji Ishizu of 
Tohoku University deals quite frankly with the fact that 
the various Mahayana sutras are not based upon the teach; 
ings of Gautama himself. He then notes the unimportance 
of historical details in the light of the fact that the essential 
Buddhist experience has been transmitted directly from 
generation to generation. “The Happenings of the enlight- 
enment . . . have been transmitted through the actual meet- 
ing of a master and a disciple in a way something like a 
relay race.” Since the experience is all important, what 
does it matter whether or not the events reported in the 
Sutras are historical or not. So long as the Sutras aid a man 


29. Teruji Ishizu, “Communication of Religious Inwardness and 
a Hermeneutic Interpretation of Buddhist Dogma—With Regard to 
the ‘Doctrinal Classification of Buddhist Sutras’,” Religious Studies 
in Japan (Tokyo: Maruzen Co. Ltd., 1959), p. 11. 
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to gain enlightenment it is enough. Modern Christian the- 
ologians have come to the same conclusion, he asserts. The 
“important thing is not the event of ‘the historical’ but the 
faith of each individual with which he faces ‘the historical’. 
This is Bultmann’s viewpoint, and it has a great deal in 
common with that of Kierkegaard . . .”%° In another place 
he adds, 


Bultmann . . .contends that even in the field of 
research, the principal concern to Christianity 
shouldn’t be in the verification of historical circum- 
stances, but in discovering the kerygma, by which 
one is assigned to confront and to turn it into 
reality as the Happening in one’s own existence. 

From this viewpoint he advocates so-called “de- 

mythologization” of biblical literature.*! 

In like manner, one after the other of the contributors to 
this volume give evidence of their familiarity with the 
various trends of Christian thought both past and con- 
temporary. Included among the fifteen sections of the bock 
we find not only Shintoism, Chinese Buddhism, Japanese 
Buddhism, Taoism, etc., but also a section’on the “Historical 
Study of Christianity” and one on the “Systematic Study of 
Christianity.” The articles are ably done by highly qualified 
Japanese thinkers, 

There is no space for a discussion of the encounter 
between Christian and non-Christian scholars who came to- 
gether from all over the world for the International Con- 
gress for the History of Religions in the early fall of 1958. 
Suffice it to say many found it a most stimulating and 
illuminating experience. 

This has been an attempt to give some impression of the 
extent to which Christianity confronts a complex of vital 
non-Christian religions in Japan. While the moral and re- 
ligious impact of Christianity upon Japanese culture is ad- 
mittedly tremendous, not a few are saying the churches can 
never make any great numerical progress in this country so 
long as they continue to assert the uniqueness of their 
faith. It is claimed that if Christianity is to make significant 
advances it must yield to the syncretistic habits of the 


30. Loc. cit. 
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Japanese mind; it must give up its concern for the absolute- 
ness of its doctrines; it must accommodate itself to the needs 
of the people by promising health, happiness, and pros- 
perity in this life and assurance of bliss to all in the life to 
come. Hideo Kishimoto of Tokyo University writes of the 
growth of Christianity in Japan, 


That this cannot be called very successful, as far as 
religious proselyting is concerned, is very clear if we 
compare it with Tenri-Kyo, which in approximately 
the same period [one hundred years], gained two 
million adherents . . . Probably the reason is that 
the Christian ideal is something other than what the 
Japanese people ordinarily expect from religion.*? 


People of Japan have come to expect religion to be some- 
thing they can enjoy, and as a man can find pleasure in 
symphonic music, folk music, and jazz according to his mood, 
so the various religions are to be appreciated. The General 
Secretary of the Japan Council for Inter-Faith Cooperation 
testifies: 

The main current in the religious history of Japan 

has always been characterized by tolerance ...I 

have gone through Buddhism, Christianity and 

Shinto in my spiritual pilgrimage. Such an experi- 

ence as this is not a rare case among Japanese 

people. There is a saying in Japanese: “Christening 

by Shinto, burial by Buddhism.”%3 
Christians who labor in this atmosphere feel the stultifying 
pressure of it daily. Many, even some baptized into the 
Christian church, seem to change their religious loyalty as 
easily as a man might switch to a new brand of breakfast 
cereal. Yet Paul teaches that we must not be conformed 
to this world. The Christian gospel may be restated to make 
it more accessible to its hearers, but it can never be altered 
at its center. Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. He 
is ultimately the only way home to the Father. The outcome 
of the present encounter between Christianity and the non- 
Christian religions of Japan is in God’s hands. The victory 
will be won not through compromising the gospel, but 
through the faithful and loving proclamation of the gospel. 


32. Hideo Kishimoto, “The Meaning of Religion to the Japanese 
People,” Ibid., p. 27. 
33. Shinichiro Imaoka, op. cit., p. 40. 


























Che Present Encounter Between Christianity 


and Hinduism in Judia 
BY JOHN B. CARMAN 


The subject which has been posed for this article is an 
intriguing one for Christians in the West and of more than 
academic interest for all in India. Yet it must be admitted 
at the outset that no one knows very much about the actual 
state of any encounter between Christianity and Hinduism. 
Some would even say that there is not yet any significant 
encounter between these two religions as organized systems 
of life and thought. Actually, encounter has been going on 
in some areas for sometime, but there are so many different 
kinds of meeting between Christianity and Hinduism in 
India today that it is impossible to generalize from any one 
of them. There are many kinds of encounter because there 
are different kinds of Hindus, a number of varieties of 
Christians, and several diverse environmental settings. We 
shall first survey some of these differences and then examine 
two different areas of encounter. 


Different Kinds of Hindus 


The variety within Hinduism is so great that it is some- 
times referred to as “a family of religions”. It might be 
more accurate to say that there is one dominant cult, whose 
leaders are the Brahmins (the caste of priests and teach- 
ers). This culture is the consequence of the centuries—long 
coalescence of Aryan religion with the religions of the 
peoples who were in India before the Aryan invaders ar- 
rived. In the course of time the Brahmins extended their 
supremacy over the entire religio-social structure, and their 
ancient scriptures, the Vedas, are acknowledged by all 
Hindus as authoritative, though the actual religious practice 
of most Hindus is quite different from anything enjoined in 
the Vedas. Certain elements, particularly the household rites, 
of the ancient Vedic rites are still observed especially among 
the higher castes. Worship tends to center around the festi- 
vals in honor of the chief gods, at which time images are 
carried in procession through the streets. Domestic religious 
observances are linked with these festivals, but even more 
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with the life within the family, marking the important crises 
in the lives of its members. In addition to these ceremonies, 
there are rites of a different character to ward off demonic 
spirits or to placate them in the face of disaster. 


Growing out of popular Hinduism is sectarian Hinduism, 
in which the elements of religious life just mentioned are 
more or less concentrated on the worship of one God, who 
is considered the Supreme God. There are some families 
who take their membership in one of the sects of Vishnu or 
of Siva very seriously and perform all their religious duties 
in a spirit of devotion as to the Supreme God. For many 
others, the god worshiped by the family or caste group is 
regarded as the ishta-devata, “favorite deity”, without any 
lessened acknowledgment of the importance of the other 
gods. Hindu intellectuals insist that this is not “polytheism”, 
belief in many gods, but belief in “God as many”, i.e., having 
many expressions. 


Ascetic or philosophical Hinduism is much further re- 
moved from popular theory and practice, but unlike Jainism 
and Buddhism, which arose in the same general climate of 
thought twenty-five hundred years ago, Hindu philosophy 
did not break completely with popular religion, or with the 
developing sects, but became their defender in the conflict 
with Jainism and Buddhism, and after the victorious con- 
clusion of this conflict became the acknowledged expounder 
of the “Vedic religion”. Hindu philosophy is in principle a 
way of life and thought for ascetics (sannyasis) who have | 
already passed through the stage of married life and house- 
hold responsibility. In practice, many become ascetics at an 
earlier age. But the principle is important, for it implies a 
recognition that the ascetic’s rejection of the structure of 
ordinary life (he becomes as one dead, through a ritual 
cremation ceremony) does not mean an absolute rejection of 
life in society. In comparison with the truth of the One 
Brahman, with whom the ascetic-philosopher seeks to re- 
alize his identity, the world is maya, which is both illusion 
and the mysterious power which is capable of producing 
such magnificent illusion. From the ordinary worldly stand- 
point, however, the world and the moral order in it must be 
taken seriously. Where philosophical and sectarian Hindu- 
ism are combined—and for a large number of Hindu in- 
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tellectuals they are so combined—there is much more em- 
phasis on the involvement of the Absolute in this world 
and maya becomes far more the creative Divine power at 
work in the world (often conceived as a goddess, or even as 
the Goddess) than the illusion of things as they appear. The 
devotee of the God-Absolute may likewise continue to be 
involved in the affairs of this world, provided all these 
worldly acts are done as an offering to the Lord. 


On the other side of the main body of Hindu thought 
and practice are the cults which until fifty years ago were 
considered “below” or “outside” Hinduism. The religions of 
the hill and jungle tribes, and of some semi-nomadic groups, 
such as the Gypsies, are still not regarded by Hindus gen- 
erally as forming a part of their religion, though these 
groups themselves are in varying degrees affected by Hindu 
traditions and participate in Hindu rites. In many South 
Indian villages, however, the Dravidian cult of animal sacri- 
fices to local goddesses counts the support of all but the 
Brahmins and high caste merchants. In times of disaster 
even the Brahmins (and likewise the Muslims) will con- 
tribute for sacrifices to be made on their behalf by the non- 
Brahmin priests. In Bengal, the Vedic and non-Vedic cults 
are combined, with Brahmin priests themselves officiating 
in the sacrificial slaughter of animals to the goddess Kali. 

It is only in the last two or three generations that all 
of the cults on the lower or outer fringes of Hinduism have 
been claimed to be part of the “Sanatana Dharma” (Ever- 
lasting Order of Life), the name by which many modern 
Hindus prefer to describe their own religion. This is one of 
the distinguishing features of modern neo-Hinduism. 


Sometimes the principle which prompts this inclusive- 
ness is followed a step further. It is proclaimed that “all 
religions are the same” because they are all paths to the 
same goal of the realization of God. Some would hold that 
these paths can be combined and the riches of various tra- 
ditions appropriated by studying the scriptures of all the 
great religions and by participating in common worship with 
the followers of other religions in which selections are read 
from the Vedas, the Qur’an, the Dhammapada, and the 
Gospels. Such common worship is an integral part of the 
Basic Schools advocated by Gandhi (1869-1948) and his fol- 
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lowers and now introduced in some places by the Indian 
Government. 


Many of those who use this slogan, however, really be- 
lieve that both among the religions found in India and within 
Hinduism itself, there is a hierarchy. All religions may 
ultimately lead to the same goal and the same Supreme God 
may be the ultimate object of the worship of all of them, 
but some are more direct pathways than others, and there 
is finally one which explicitly grasps the nature of Divine 
reality and understands the nature of men’s religious quest. 
That religion is the Vedanta, the crown of Hindu philosophy, 
which sees the ultimate non-duality of the soul and the 
Absolute. The organized exponent of this view is the Rama- 
krishna Mission, inspired by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
(1836-86) and further developed by Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902). In addition to its program of social service and 
education it tries to persuade people of all religions, both 
in India and in the West, to practice their own religion and 
also to realize the higher truth of the Vedanta. 


The heightened self-consciousness which characterizes 
all of modern Hinduism finds expression in some quarters as 
an aggressive Hindu nationalism. Hindutva, “Hinduhood” 
is equated with nationhood, and there is held to be no place 
in the sacred land of India (which is taken to mean the 
whole of the sub-continent, including what is now Pakistan) 
for non-Hindus, except as second-class citizens present on 
mere sufferance, unless they acknowledge their communities 
to be sub-sects of Hinduism. This very identification of 
Hinduism with nationality leads to a very broad definition 
of “Hindu”, and one which is in terms of traditional practices 
and social position, rather than, as with the Ramakrishna 
movement and other neo-Vedantins, of a philosophical core 
of the Sanatana Dharma. 

The “modern Hindu” is trying to relate his religion to 
life in the world. It is a frequent western misunderstanding 
of Hinduism to think that its concern is exclusively other- 
worldly. The affairs of the world and the significant events 
in the life of man and nature have always loomed large in 
the religious life and thought of most Hindus. It is true, 
however, that the dominant philosophy of classical Hinduism, 
Sankara’s Advaita (Absolute Monism), by its theory of 
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maya, placed a severe question mark after all man’s secular 
concerns and even on his very existence in this world. Even 
the religious schools which softened or rejected outright 
Sankara’s doctrine of maya conceived of salvation largely 
as release (moksha) from the bonds of samsara (the stream 
of existence). Until modern times there was no Hindu 
writing of history to correspond to the works of the Chinese, 
the Arabs, or the Greeks. For this reason, the modern efforts 
to write Indian history make as much use as possible of the 
accounts of two Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to India and an 
Arab Muslim historian. Human affairs were valued—or 
devalued, according to the system—as part of the recurring 
cycle of nature, and the distinctively human was thought to 
be in the spiritual realm outside history. In recent times, 
however, there has been a significant change in attitude. 
Aurobindo (1872-1951) criticized Sankara’s doctrine of maya 
because it gave no significance to history, while contempo- 
rary philosophers like Radhakrishnan and Sarma defend 
Sankara on the grounds that his philosophy can be in- 
terpreted as according significance to human history. All 
agree that there is religious meaning in the course of human 
affairs. 


Related to this new recognition of history by Hindu 
intellectuals, there is a new concern for social justice. The 
very first movement in Modern Hinduism, the Brahmo- 
Samaj founded in Bengal by Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was very much 
concerned with reforming the evils of Hindu society, but the 
movement which grew up in this century under the leader- 
ship of Gandhi (1869-1948) goes much further. It is not 
enough for India to have a new political order as an in- 
dependent country. There must be a new social order, a 
Kingdom of God (Ramrajya) on earth. Under the present 
leadership of Vinoba Bhave, this movement for Sarvodaya, 
“welfare of all” is trying to convince Hindus, and indeed all 
Indian citizens, that they should not rely on the government 
to make social improvements but should voluntarily offer 
themselves and their wealth to fashion a new casteless 
society which would make possible the material and spiritual 
good of all. Sarvodaya’s philosophy owes much to Western 
social. philosophers and to the Sermon on the Mount as in- 
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terpreted in these philosophies. It does not claim to be a 
Hindu sect, or even a specifically religious movement, yet 
there is no doubt that it does have a religious background. 
It is a modification of North Indian Vaishnavism, which 
combines a vague theism with an interpretation of the 
Vedanta in somewhat pantheistic terms. It is worthy of note 
that the Sakta cult of the Divine Mother in Bengal, which 
provided much of the stimulus (though not the later in- 
tellectual formulation) of the Ramakrishna Movement and 
provided many of the concepts used by Aurobindo in his 
reformulation of the Vedanta, also interprets Advaita in 
much more pantheistic terms than the interpretation of 
Sankara and his followers. 


With the tremendous new concern with men’s doings in 
the world, it is not surprising that Hindus have turned to 
those traditions which emphasize that the Absolute-God is 
immanent in and concerned with the universe and men, 
rather than being so over against the cosmos that in com- 
parison with the truth of the Absolute the world is shown 
up as mere illusion. One of the remarkable new develop- 
ments, however, is that this immanental interpretation of 
the monistic philosophy of the identity of the Absolute 
(Brahman) and the soul (Atman), it is now maintained, 
provides the basis for an ethic of love of neighbor, further 
specified by the ascetic virtues (also somewhat reinter- 
preted) of non-injury, non-stealing, and non-covetousness. 


Whereas Jainism, and to a lesser degree Buddhism, have 
always had an ethic for the layman which was an adapta- 
tion of the moral rules for the ascetic Hinduism has a large 
number of detailed prescriptions for each situation of man 
in society, and these rules are not related either to the life 
or the thought of the ascetic. The knowledge of the identity 
of one’s soul with the Absolute was not regarded as an axiom 
on which all of man’s life and thought could be built, but as 
an insight which could only be gained through much disci- 
pline after one had broken away from all human relations, 
and that insight, when finally gained, showed the relative 
and even delusory character of all these relations and the 
moral rules which support them. Again it is in the theistic 
sects, where the devotee living in the world could also 
possess a religious philosophy, that some anticipations of 
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this new development of an ethic based on philosophical 
principles may be found. But since the modern Hindu gen- 
erally accepts Sankara as the authoritative exponent of the 
supreme monistic philosophy of the Vedanta, he is forced to 
try to bring together that which in the thinking of the last 
several centuries of ascetic philosophers have been poles 
apart. 


It is only when we realize this that we see the immensity 
of the task which Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, now the Vice 
President of India, and many other leading Indian philoso- 
phers have set themselves. Even the chapter heads of the 
monastic order which Sankara founded, who bear the name 
of Sankaracharya, reflect this changed emphasis—if it is not 
much more than that—in Hindu philosophy. They spend 
much of their time away from their monastic retreats, lectur- 
ing to and conversing with people in the large cities, and 
much of their teaching is not on abstruse points of Advaitic 
philosophy, but advice on the right behavior in various 
situations in contemporary individual and social life, with 
enjoinders to participate in various kinds of worship. And 
most of this worship implies recognition of a duality between 
the deity and the worshiper. 


Since the gods of popular Hinduism are as much a part 
of the relative realm of maya as are men and the moral 
structures which bind men together, the modern Hindu en- 
dorsement of the validity of all kinds of Hindu worship also 
makes it necessary to relate these deities to the one Absolute 
of philosophy in a more definitely positive way than does 
Sankara. The Bhagavad Gita, originally a scripture of the 
Vaishnava sect but long since accepted by all the main sects 
and by philosophical Hindus, provides a scriptural basis for 
a recognition of all deities worshiped as manifestations of 
the One Supreme God, as well as the basis for a “philosophy 
of action” in its teaching that man should follow God’s 
example of acting righteously without attachment to the 
moral result of one’s action. The Gita was the favorite 
scripture of Mahatma Gandhi, and it is undoubtedly the 
work which provides not only justification but real inspira- 
tion for many of the movements in modern Hinduism. 
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Different Kinds of Christians 


About half of the approximately ten million Christians 
in India are Roman Catholics. Almost a million of these 
Roman Catholics belong to a section of the ancient Syrian 
Orthodox Church of Kerala which broke off its connection 
with the Syrian patriarch and affiliated with Rome. 


There is an additional one million Syrian Christians, in 
the Orthodox Church which claims to have been founded 
by the Apostle Thomas, and about another two hundred 
thousand who belong to the Mar Thoma Church, a nine- 
teenth century “reformation” inspired by the teaching of 
Evangelical Anglican missionaries. At the same time a 
smaller number broke away and joined the Anglican Church. 


The remaining three and a half million Christians belong 
to churches founded by many different Western missions 
since the pioneer Lutheran Mission was established at 
Tranquebar more than two hundred years ago. Of these the 
largest single group is now in the Church of South India, 
a union church inaugurated in 1947 with more than a 
million members, comprising former Presbyterian, Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist, and Anglican Christians. 


Most of the Christians in India live in the South. Even 
there, they are but a small proportion of the population, but 
in most of North India Christians are very sparse indeed and 
feel themselves very much a “minority community”. A 
number of the larger and more vigorous churches in the 
North are in the jungle and hill tracts scarcely touched by 
Hindu culture and quite outside Hindu society. This is par- 
ticularly true in Assam. 


The geographical distribution of Christians tells us far 
more about Hindu society than it does about the comparative 
effectiveness of different types of evangelistic approach. 
The Syrian Orthodox Christians have lived for centuries in 
an area on the southwest coast which was somewhat cut off 
from cultural contacts with the rest of India by a range of 
mountains and—perhaps more important—was located on 
the coast of the Arabian Sea, where there was far more 
contact with the countries of the Near East. Most of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Christians have come from 
groups which were on the under edge or completely outside 
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of Hindu society. As Hindu religion and culture spread 
southward from North India, it was able to assimilate com- 
pletely smaller and smaller proportions of the population. 
The low caste Sudras and the outcastes had their part to 
play in Hindu society, but it was a part which included 
much drudgery and little dignity. To a large extent these 
people not only kept their own religious practices but con- 
tinued to play an indispensable though sometimes degrading 
part in the religious observances of the village as a whole. 
The mass movements in the South have been among the 
outcastes and low caste Sudras. More converts from these 
Sudra castes have become Roman Catholic than Protestant, 
perhaps because the Roman Catholic missionaries were more 
willing to accept non-Christian customs and caste distinctions 
among their converts, but the difference here, both in the 
evangelistic approach and the type of convert, is a fairly 
minor one. In North India, most of the mass movements 
have been among the tribal groups who were even more 
definitely outside Hindu society. 


The far-seeing and thorough work begun by the first 
British Baptist missionary, William Carey, in Bengal more 
than a century and a half ago and carried on by a host of 
missionaries of various denominations ever since has re- 
sulted in a relatively small number of Christians. This 
lack of numerical “success” is somewhat relative, for there 
were many more converts from among the Hindus than 
from among the large Muslim community in Bengal. Never- 
theless, the Christian community in Bengal is very small 
compared to the Christian churches in South India or in the 
hill districts of Assam. This may be because Hinduism in 
Bengal is an amalgam of Aryan and pre-Aryan traditions 
which has assimilated almost all the population. There is 
no sizeable outcaste group below the rest of Hindu society. 
In other parts of North India, except for the tribal areas, 
the small Christian congregations have come largely from 
the outcastes, but these outcaste communities are both 
smaller and more under the influence of the Hinduism of 
the higher castes than is the case in South India. 

There are differences among Christians as a result of 
the differing denominational emphases of the various Prot- 
estant missions, and there are certainly wide differences in 
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the way Indian churches are managing their own affairs 
without personal or financial domination of Western mis- 
sionaries. As far as the encounter with Hinduism is con- 
cerned, however, differences in mission pattern and in con- 
fession (even as between Roman Catholic and Protestant) 
are less significant than another difference created by the 
Indian environment. The three significant groups for our 
purposes here are: 


(1) the Syrian Christians and other Christians 
whose families have been Christians for hun- 
dreds of years; 

(2) Christians from the“ Younger Churches”, started 
within the last two hundred years, who have 
received a Western education and are living 
in an urban or semi-urban environment; and 

(3) Christians from these same “Younger Churches” 
who have received little or no education and are 
continuing to live in the villages as part of the 
traditional rural society. These include: 

(a) those who are living in Hindu society; and 
(b) those living in tribal societies, which are 
often very different from Hindu society. 

Although the Syrian Christians are by far the most 

highly educated Indian Christian group and one of the most 
widely and highly educated communities in India, there is 
even among them a distinction between the educated city 
dwellers and the less educated villagers. However, this dis- 
tinction is less important for our purposes, for both educated 
and uneducated have the consciousness of belonging to a 
significant community which is outside of Hindu society, 
though living very close to it and sometimes influenced by it. 
The most important influence of Hinduism on the Syrian 
Christian community is, paradoxically, that community’s 
very separateness, for Syrian Christians constitute one of 
the higher “castes” of Kerala. Because of their higher edu- 
cational qualifications, Syrian Christians have found em- 
ployment in government and in Christian institutions all 
over India. Consequently, a significant minority now form a 
part of Christian communities with very different con- 
fessional background and different social status than their 
own. Some of them have been making an important con- 
tribution to both the educational and medical institutions 
and the church organizations of the areas where they work. 
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The Urban Encounter 


In order to consider the encounter between educated 
Hindus and Christianity some background is necessary in 
Protestant mission approaches in Bengal in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Carey and his associates not only 
translated the Bible into a large number of Indian languages; 
they translated some of the key Hindu scriptures into 
Bengali and actually created the first prose literature in 
Bengali. This was for the purpose of giving an education 
in the language of the people which would be distinctively 
Christian and at the same time introduce Indians to the 
riches of their own cultural heritage. Some of the following 
generation of missionaries became discouraged with this 
method. There were few converts, and the students in 
Christian schools were being exposed to the scriptures of 
the Hindu faith from which they were supposed to be won! 
Alexander Duff initiated a new method which was soon 
followed by many others. He offered to teach the children 
of educated Hindu families to read English and to become 
acquainted with all the accomplishments of Western culture 
in the realm of science and literature. He hoped that through 
this kind of Western education, given in English, Hindus 
would be led to Christ. Many of his own Hindu students did 
become Christians. In the following generations, this kind 
of education produced fewer and fewer converts to Christi- 
anity, but it very much influenced the whole pattern of 
secondary and higher education in India right up to the 
present time. English education became the prerequisite to 
positions in the Government and a host of other jobs, and 
a whole new class was created of those who had received 
their education in English, along Western lines. Some of 
these Hindus were profoundly influenced by Christian ideals 
and participated in movements to reform Hinduism, but 
even in these reforms, it was nationalism rather than 
Christian faith which played the leading part, and as time 
went by it was increasingly the outlook of Western science 
which was imparted through these Christian schools. Thus, 
the ground was laid for the introduction of the industrialism 
and urban ways of life which were the result either of the 
technical achievements of Western science or of the Western 
scientific state of mind. 
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A growing number of educated Christians are concerned 
about the way in which they are cut off, both culturally and 
in social relations, from the main Hindu streams of Indian 
society. Naturally the nationalist movement culminating in 
independence has increased that concern. There is some 
tendency in these quarters to blame Western missionaries for 
having “denationalized” them. There is some justice in this 
charge, but it needs to be remembered that the ancestors of 
most of these educated Christians came from the lower or 
outer fringes of Hindu society where they were able to 
share to only a limited extent in the national culture, and 
the kind of village culture which the missionary sometimes 
insisted they part with is a culture to which they are most 
unwilling to return. Moreover, it was inevitable that West- 
ern missionaries first introduced Western forms of worship, 
church organization and theology, since it was the only way 
they had to express their Christian faith. In more recent 
times, it is often Western missionaries who have led experi- 
ments in indigenization. 


What encounter, then, is there between educated Chris- 
tians and educated Hindus at the urban level? Awareness of 
one another as distinct religious and social communities is 
certainly present. There is also some contact between Hindus 
and Christians, but in the urban setting it often proceeds 
furthest where the religions of the participants are ignored 
or are much in the background. There is some attendance at 
one another’s festivals, but this is looked upon more as social 
courtesy than as religious participation. There is little dis- 
cussion of one another’s religion; the religion of one’s neigh- 
bor or colleague is known but does not enter very much into 
group conversation. The mutual influence is not so much 
through personal contact as through ideas. Many Hindus 
have accepted Christian or semi-Christian ideals, and many 
regard Jesus as a great teacher and many even revere him. 
The Bible is read by many educated Hindus. In recent years 
a number of young Hindu men with secondary school edu- 
cation have taken correspondence courses in the Gospels 
offered by Christian missions. Especially in Madras State, 
the sale of Gospels has increased markedly in the last few 
years. All these Christian influences together, however, 
probably affect the educated Hindu less than the total im- 
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pact of Western culture, and many less educated Hindus 
probably do not distinguish sharply between Christianity 
and other elements of Western culture. On the other hand, 
where these Hindus have been drawn into one of the 
avowedly secular movements, such as Communism or ethnic 
separatism, the Christian religion is rejected along with 
Brahmin-dominated Hinduism. 


The influence of Hinduism on educated Christians is not 
very marked. A few Hindu customs have persisted from the 
village background, more in the case of some groups than 
of others, and a few Hindu customs and ideas are sometimes 
taken up in order that these Christians may feel themselves 
more “Indian”. A much discussed instance of this is the red 
dot, the tilaka, which many educated Christian women have 
taken to wearing on their foreheads, much to the horror of 
other Christians who regard this mark as a sign of belong- 
ing to the Hindu community and of honoring the Hindu 
deities. When Christian women in the villages wear the 
tilaka it definitely does have that significance, but for the 
urbanized Christian it is almost entirely a sign of being a 
socially respectable Indian. The same motive of social re- 
spectability plays a part when some urban Christians refrain 
from eating beef, which is not only religiously a taboo, but 
aesthetically disgusting to higher caste Hindus. It is not 
because they accept the Hindu doctrine of the sacredness of 
the cow that these Christians refrain from beef but because 
they do not want to lose esteem in the eyes of their Hindu 
neighbors. 


Many urban Christians are quite ignorant of Hindu doc- 
trines and practices, though some have an acquaintance with 
the more popular Hindu observances and the scriptural 
stories connected with them. This lack of specific knowledge 
does not mean that there is not a subtle influence of certain 
Hindu attitudes, most notably caste-feeling, which in some 
parts of the urban church is still fairly strong though it has 
become less overt. The Hindu concept of punya (merit) is 
closely connected with the belief in the repeated return of 
the soul in different lives to a higher or lower position de- 
pending on its good or bad deeds (karma). This concept of 
punya often unconsciously influences even the educated 
Christian to regard his good deeds as creating a sort of 
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heavenly bank account which can be used to offset the ef- 
fects of his sins. This attitude, of course, is common to all 
men and often comes to light in unexpected forms among 
Protestants in Western countries who supposedly believe in 
justification by faith! 

In general, there is little effort at evangelism by urban 
churches and there are only a few Christian converts from 
Hinduism. The increase in the urban Christian population is 
due to influx from the villages. The organized Christian 
missions in the cities, whether Indian or foreign, are mainly 
engaged in education, medical aid, and other social services. 
Correspondingly, on the Hindu side there is little effort to 
reconvert Christians to Hinduism. Christians have become 
an accepted minority community, along with the Muslims, 
Parsis and Jains, and the Hindu is stirred to counter meas- 
ures only by much public evangelistic effort on the part of 
Christians, which they feel breaks the rules of “co-existence”. 


The Rural Encounter 


The encounter going on between Hinduism and Christi- 
anity in many of the villages of India is quite different from 
the urban encounter. Christians are still very much a part 
of the social structure of the village, and many of them still 
share almost entirely the world view of the rest of the 
village. This is a view of the cosmos as a divine order em- 
bracing man and nature, an order which is filled with and 
supported by divine powers, but also threatened by other 
demonic or divine powers, or by the very powers which 
uphold that order when they are displeased. For the villager 
every feature of life and each part of nature has its own 
religious significance, whereas in the secular view of life, 
gods and demons are banished from the world process and 
the high gods are considered far away or are even ex- 
plicitly denied. This view, which brings a complete revolu- 
tion in the villager’s outlook of life, is beginning to affect 
him as urban patterns reach the village and as Western 
education becomes more widespread in the village. In the 
areas near the large cities and towns, especially in the two 
southern-most states of Madras and Kerala, this revolution 
in thinking is already well advanced. Within a generation 
it will undoubtedly affect most of the villagers in India. 
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In some places, where Christians have received some educa- 
tion, they are the ones who are initiating this radical change. 
In many other cases Christians still share the village world 
view, and are having to adjust along with the rest of the 
village to the new influences from the cities. 

Within the village there is a mutual awareness of 
Christianity and Hinduism as distinct religious communities, 
though on the Hindu side Christianity is often considered “a 
religion of the outcaste” and is not considered any more 
unique than any of the sects within Hinduism. Christians, 
too, have a strong sense of being one community within the 
larger village community. There is abundant personal con- 
tact between Christians and Hindus, some with those of 
other caste groups in the villages, and much more intimate 
contact between Christians and other non-Christian relatives 
of the same caste. The contact is naturally less in areas 
where an entire caste group in many adjacent villages has 
become Christian. In some areas there is still much inter- 
marriage between Christians and non-Christians of the 
same caste. In other places, such inter-marriage is looked 
upon by Christians themselves (not simply by the mission- 
aries) as apostasy, but even here the Christian Church is 
usually so recent in origin that Christians still have some 
non-Christian relatives. 


The influence of village Hinduism on Christians is more 
pervasive than coercive, though in some places Christians 
are compelled to play their traditional parts in village Hindu 
rites. The extent of this influence varies greatly from area 
to area. There are varying degrees of participation in the 
all-India Hindu festivals, in the local Dravidian sacrifices, 
and in various household rites, with acknowledgment of the 
divine beings and demonic powers to whom this worship is 
directed. Of these, the Hindu household rites are most per- 
sistent among Christians. There is some adaptation of Hindu 
customs in Christian worship under the direction of edu- 
cated Christian ieaders (both Indian and foreign), and there 
is also some spontaneous adaptation by village Christians 
themselves, as when a Bible is carried in a funeral procession 
instead of a Hindu idol. On the whole, however, such adapta- 
tion has little effect on Christian worship, nor has it removed 
all of its “Western” character. The presence of Hindu and 
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Christian worship side by side in the village makes 
Christians feel it necessary to continue distinctive Christian 
worship. To the extent that Christians share the beliefs in 
Hindu customs and Hindu deities, they naturally express 
their beliefs in these deities by participation in Hindu rites, 
rather than by adapting features of this Hindu worship to the 
worship of the Christian God. An important aspect of the 
Hindu influence on village Christians is acceptance by many 
Christians of the idea that one may acknowledge the exist- 
ence of many gods and sometimes share in the worship 
which others offer to these gods and yet have a primary or 
even exclusive loyalty to the special or favorite god (ishta 
devata) of one’s own community. 


The influence of Christianity on village Hindus is of a 
quite different kind than on urban Hinduism. In some places 
there is a respect for Christian morality and for the moral 
changes Christianity has wrought in the lives of converts. 
But many Hindus deny that many moral changes have taken 
place or that the Christians have altered their former habits 
as the despised outcastes. Even where Christians are de- 
spised, however, Yesu Swami (literally “Lord Jesus” with 
much of the connotation of “the God Jesus”) is revered, here 
not as the teacher, but as the healer and wonder worker. 
Sometimes “Lord Jesus” so appears in the dreams of Hindus. 
In some areas it is more through this Hindu acknowledgment 
of the healing power of “Lord Jesus” than through specific 
evangelistic efforts that Hindus (sometimes of different caste 
than the members of the local Christian community) are 
seeking baptism and joining the Church. Because the lines 
of communication between Christians and Hindus are so 
open here, the occasional outstanding Christian personality 
often has an immediate and powerful influence on his Hindu 
fellow villagers, and sometimes persuades an entire group 
in the village to become Christian. 


In certain parts of India the Arya Samaj is making an 
effort to counter these conversions. Some Christian families 
have been persuaded to renounce Christianity and have been 
readmitted to Hinduism. However, the Arya Samaj is a 
nineteenth century reform movement within Hinduism, 
which while claiming to “go back to the Vedas”, actually has 
absorbed much of the Western rationalistic spirit. Village 
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Christians are usually unable to answer the questions and 
rationalistic arguments of the Arya Samajists, but neither 
are they persuaded by them, since they themselves still 
share the world view of village Hinduism to which thinking 
of the Arya Samaj is entirely foreign. More persuasive 
than such arguments are the threats and bribes of some 
Hindu landowners, now invested with the status and ad- 
ditional power of elected representatives in the new popular 
government. Yet the same Christians who share many 
Hindu beliefs and observe many Hindu practices usually 
stoutly resist the suggestion that they should repudiate their 
Christianity, since this would mean giving up their dis- 
tinctive religious community and severing the relation with 
the special god whom they have chosen, “Lord Jesus.” 

Even where Christians and Hindus are physically sepa- 
rated in the village by a road or field between the outcaste 
hamlet and the rest of the village, they live in closer contact 
with one another than in the cities, for they share a com- 
men outlook on life and are bound together in all the tradi- 
tional relationships of village Hindu society. Village Chris- 
tians often have little instruction in the Christian faith or 
guidance in the Christian life, and they are more likely than 
urban Christians to be influenced by Hindu ideas and prac- 
tices. Often those who are most successful in school take ad- 
vantage of their new education to leave the village and find 
a job in town or city with a higher income and more dignity 
than their traditional occupation in the village. Hindus and 
Muslims also move away from the village for the same rea- 
sons, but Christians of outcaste background have even more 
incentive to do so, since they are at the bottom of the social 
scale and will never be recognized by the rest of the village 
as fit to do anything other than menial labor. 

Not only do the better educated lay people in village 
congregations tend to leave for the city, but there are far 
too few educated ministers who will live in the villages. 
In those churches which have a distinction between presby- 
ters and evangelists (catechists), the presbyter usually 
makes his headquarters in a large village or town and 
spends only brief periods in the villages under his charge. In 
churches which have no such division of the ministry, the 
better educated pastors often will accept calls only to urban 
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churches, which can pay them larger salaries and enable 
them to live in a more urban “style”. The problem of edu- 
cated people not wanting to live in a village is not confined 
to the Church’s leadership (nor to India!). The government 
finds it difficult to secure doctors for rural areas, and young 
people to serve as Village Level Workers in the Community 
Development projects. 

This general problem is particularly relevant to the 
question of encounter between Christians and Hindus, be- 
cause urban Christians, who are not only better educated 
but have had more instruction in the Christian faith and 
have established a more distinctive pattern of Christian liv- 
ing, are often not in significant encounter with Hindus. This 
is partly because of the centrifugal forces in urban life and 
partly because of the strong pull of the Hindu pattern of 
exclusive caste communities. Urban Christians who have 
but recently won some dignity and financial security wish to 
ensure their gains by consolidating their position as a sepa- 
rate community. 

The coming of urban patterns and a spirit of secularism 
to the village presents both a serious problem and a new 
opportunity. From now on both Christians and Hindus 
in the villages will be engaged in an encounter not only with 
one another, but also with secularism, which at times will 
seem to be the ally of one side or the other, and at other 
times appear as a common enemy. In the past it has often 
seemed to be on the side of Christians because it has de- 
stroyed much of the fear of the demonic powers and beliefs 
in the efficacy of rites to appease them. In the future it may 
seem to be equally opposed to all religions, or perhaps par- 
ticularly opposed to Christianity, whether for instrinsic rea- 
sons or because this is the religion with which it has clashed 
in the West. Thus while in most of India, Communists deny 
that they are opposed to religion and advocate religious free- 
dom, in Kerala their propaganda is sometimes specifically 
anti-Christian. In Madras State, the Tamil separatist move- 
ment has translated the writings of Robert Ingersoll into 
Tamil and distributed them in the villages, not, they say, in 
order to attack Christianity or deny the existence of Chris- 
tian or Hindu deities, but to attack the “irrational dogmas” 
of all religions. 
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In areas where village Christians have not yet developed 
a distinctive morality of their own but have relied on the 
norms and sanctions of the general village morality, the 
present crumbling of the morality with the onroads of 
secularism is involving Christians in the same crisis as the 
rest of the village. 


On the other hand, the founding of government schools 
in the villages, the effect of community development proj- 
ects and the influence of urban living patterns are begin- 
ning to make many villages less “rustic” or “backward.” Not 
only will the incentive to “escape” to the city be somewhat 
less, but it will be more difficult for a Christian with only a 
few years of schooling to find employment in the city, be- 
cause there will be many more people with the same or 
better educational qualifications. 


The real challenge for village Christians is to raise the 
economic and cultural standard of their community while 
remaining in the village. This will doubtless be very diffi- 
cult to achieve, not only because of their poverty, but also 
because no matter how rich or how educated they become, 
they do not lose their despised social status in their own 
village. The cohesiveness of caste groups and the effective- 
ness of caste councils as instruments of social control are 
decreasing much more rapidly than the prejudice towards 
those of “lower” castes. However, even in the village there 
is some change in attitude towards Christians of outcaste 
background who have evidently “improved themselves.” 
Moreover, the new political democracy in the village makes 
it desirable for members of the higher castes to enter into 
electoral alliance with the outcastes, which sometimes re- 
sult in enduring personal relations across caste lines and in 
less enduring corporate “comradeship” between the out- 
castes and the caste groups with whom they cooperated dur- 
the elections. 


If village Christian congregations can strengthen them- 
selves both materially and spiritually in the next gen- 
eration, they may play an even more important part in this 
triangular encounter with Hinduism and secularism. Whe- 
ther the Church outside the village can effectively help them 
to do this and whether they themselves can develop and 
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keep the leadership which such an effort requires—these are 
among the most crucial questions facing Christians in India 
today. 


The Encounter Seen From the Perspective of Christian Faith 


The term “encounter” has two connotations: one is 
“meeting”; the other is “clash” or “struggle”. It is probably 
this second connotation which is uppermost in our minds 
when we think as Western Christians about the “encounter” 
between Christianity and the other world religions. If we 
try to look at the present situation with the eyes of faith, 
however, we should keep the idea of “meeting” primary 
and keep the notion of “struggle” quite secondary. This is 
not because we subscribe to the neo-Hindu or liberal Chris- 
tian view that all religions lead to the same goal, but be- 
cause we recognize that the fundamental struggle was 
fought and won more than nineteen centuries ago on Gol- 
gotha. As Christians we are indeed soldiers of Christ’s 
army, but our first duty is not to fight but to announce to 
others and recognize ourselves that Jesus Christ has already 
won the essential victory over the law, sin, and death. There 
is indeed a battle which we still must fight, but that is be- 
tween the “new man in Christ” and the “old man” who is 
still very much present in those of us who bear Christ’s 
name. We dare not think of a struggle between “us” and 
“them”, for we belong to the “them”, the Gentiles, who are 
to 

remember that you were at that time separated 

from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of 

Israel, and strangers to the covenants of promise, 

having no hope and without God in the world. But 

now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have 


been brought near in the blood of Christ (Eph. 
2:12-13). 


The warfare is no longer between one nation and another. 


Put on the whole armor of God, that you may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. For 
we are not contending against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world rulers of this present darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places (Eph. 6:11-12). 
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But we battle against defeated foes, for God has 


disarmed the principalities and powers and made 

a public example of them, triumphing over them in 

him (Col. 2:15). 
God who has decisively won his victory has been and is at 
work among the “Nations” (Gentiles), which are no longer 
effective powers against his Kingdom. In the light of Christ, 
the truths of the religions “are only a shadow of what is to 
come; but the substance belongs to Christ” (Col. 2:17). The 
resistance which the religions offer to his truth is shown 
up in its seriousness, but also in its ultimate ineffectiveness. 


Because the Church cannot simply be identified with 
the Kingdom of God on earth, which indeed is yet to come, 
we cannot be sure that God is working to make people en- 
ter “our Church.” The Church is the company of the heralds 
of the coming Kingdom who already experience a fore- 
taste of that Kingdom as they live together as one body in 
communion with their Lord, the coming King. Although we 
cannot be sure the Holy Spirit will cause people to respond 
by seeking baptism and we should be prepared to rejoice 
however he uses our witness, Christ has taught us to expect 
that people will respond to the preaching of the Gospel by 
believing in him and asking to join themselves to him in 
baptism and become part of the fellowship of his Church. 
His final command to the disciples was to go, disciple the 
nations and baptize them (Matt. 28:19-20). It might sur- 
prise and even embarrass many Christians if a large number 
of Hindus should suddenly seek Christian baptism, yet that 
is what we ought to expect and pray for when we preach 
the Gospel. There are signs in some parts of South India 
that large numbers of Hindus, from some of the higher castes 
as well as from the outcastes, might join the Church if we 
really expected and planned for them to do so. With full 
recognition that the Christian religion we actually practice 
is often largely in the same shadowy Yesterday as Hinduism, 
compared to the Today of the New Man in Christ, we must 
nevertheless invite all Hindus to join the Church, and we 
should believe that God has purposes for them to fulfil in his 
Church which he has not fulfilled through us. 


With this basic perspective of our Christian responsibil- 
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ity in mind, we may divide the Christian’s task in his en- 
counter with the Hindu into three parts. The first is the 
task of neighborliness. We must be willing to give service 
lovingly and to receive material aid and spiritual enrich- 
ment graciously. We should further be prepared to join 
together with Hindus in all the tasks which need to be un- 
dertaken for the upbuilding of India. Love of neighbor im- 
plies, finally, that we really be concerned with what is go- 
ing on in the Hindu’s mind and that we sympathetically en- 
ter into his needs, his perplexities, and his deepest aspira- 
tions. 


Growing out of this concern is our secgnd task, to wit- 
ness by word and deed to the saving power of Jesus Christ in 
whom 


all the fulness of God was pleased to dwell, and 
through him to reconcile to himself all things, whe- 
ther on earth or in heaven, making peace by the 
blood of his cross (Col. 1:19). 


We are called to witness to men, who are in the same uni- 
versal human predicament as we are, but the Hindu re- 
ligion is part of the very being of these particular men, and 
the Gospel must be presented in a way which will have 
meaning for them as Hindus. In_point of fact, we have no 
choice in India but to use Hindu religious concepts to con- 
vey the content of the Christian message. The critical ques- 
tion is how we use their concepts, whether we can keep from 
raising difficulties which the Gospel itself does not raise and 
at the same time refrain from hiding the offense which is 
part of the Gospel. 


The third task in the encounter is that of looking at 
Hinduism, not as a present competitor, but as a past heritage 
which must be used wisely in building up the Christian 
Church in the Indian culture. It is as we are engaged in 
this task that we may discern what in Hinduism is God’s 
preparation for the acceptance of his Incarnate Son and 
what is man’s resistance to God. We must decide what in 
Hinduism can enrich the life of the Church and what may 
weaken or corrupt her life. This discerning selection may be 
guided by theological seminaries and special study centers, 
but it must actually take place where Christians live and 
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work: in the local congregations and in the homes and fields 
and offices of the members of those congregations. It is 
this fact which raises a very serious problem for the Chris- 
tian Church in India. 


All three of these tasks which are implicit for Christians 
in their encounter with Hinduism and Hindus must be un- 
dertaken where that encounter is actually occurring, not 
where we think it should be taking place. The problem 
is simply this: those who are most involved in this encounter 
would seem to be least equipped for it, and those who are 
best equipped appear to be least involved in it. In other 
words, there is much more real “meeting” between Chris- 
tians and Hindus in the villages than in the cities, but village 
Christians have had much less guidance in performing any 
of the three tasks implied for Christians in such encounter, 
because of the pull towards urban life of both the educated 
laymen and the more able pastor. Sometimes the situation 
is such that it appears that there is not so much “encounter” 
as “dissolution” of Christianity in a syncretistic sea of Hin- 
duism. On the other hand, we tend to think of the educated 
urban Church members as “good Christians”, because they 
measure up better to the norms which missionaries intro- 
duced from Western Protestant Christianity. Yet these 
“good Christians” are often quite cut off from Hindu society 
and are either unable or unwilling to take up any of the 
three tasks in the Christian meeting with Hindus. This is 
being increasingly recognized by Christian leaders. 


Perhaps the significance of the present rural situation 
has been less appreciated by all of us who have been edu- 
cated into rationalistic modern culture. The future of both 
Christianity and Hinduism in India may well be determined 
by their present encounter, and this encounter is occurring 
most intensively in the villages. It is in the villages that 
both Hindus and Christians are trying to adjust very rapidly 
to all the changes of modern life. Educated Christians 
have already been making this adjustment for some time, 
but like Christians in the West, who have gone through the 
same process even more gradually over the last four hundred 
years, they have kept their faith in God in the face of a 
“scientific” understanding of the universe at the price of 
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surrendering much of the sense of the religious significance 
of the whole of life. Consequently, much Christian teaching 
does unwittingly what secular thought may soon do more 
thoroughly — destroy the sense of the sacredness of every 
situation and relation in life. Some churches are aware of 
this danger and are encouraging the development of Chris- 
tian festivals so that village Christians may conserve the 
Hindu sense of the sacredness of time while transferring 
their worship to the true Lord of time. So far this effort 
has not been very successful, perhaps because Christians 
have not learned how to bring the “Hindu” part of their 
attitudes and experience and the “Western” or “modern” 
part of their education and life in an increasingly secular 
society into creative interaction under the Lordship of 
Christ. This itself may be at least partly because we “edu- 
cated Christians” do not like to admit that the man who is 
best “equipped” in God’s eyes for this task may be the vil- 
lage Christian who reads the Bible, or gets others to read it 
to him, but who still knows how the Hindu looks out on 
the universe because he looks at it in the same way him- 
self, with this crucial difference, that the shadowy Lord of 
Creation and Destruction has taken specific form and come 
near to him in Yesu Swami, who is more than a match for 
the many “principalities . . . powers” and “world rulers of 
this present darkness.” 

To say this is not to detract from the importance of the 
urban encounter. “Christ the teacher” has had a profound 
and continuing effect on the thought and life of educated 
Hindus. The rural encounter has created in the minds of 
both Christians and Hindus a different impression of “Jesus 
the miraculous healer.” We may pray that as the encounter 
proceeds, these impressions may be joined in the larger 
acknowledgment of Jesus Christ the Lord, who is both 
Teacher and Healer, and both as Savior of the world, who 
wills to take possession of his own. 




















Cheological Problems in the Presentations 
of Christianity Co Muslims 


BY LAURENCE E. BROWNE 


It is just thirty years since the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamic Studies was started in Lahore, India, for the purpose 
of helping missionaries and national pastors engaged in the 
task of bringing the gospel of Christ to Muslims. One of our 
early students was a lady who repeatedly asserted that she 
felt it her duty to declare openly in bazaar preaching that 
Jesus was the Son of God. We pointed out to her that 
though the words were scriptural they were bound to be 
misunderstood by Muslims. Every Muslim is brought up 
to believe that Christians are taught that God has a wife 
by whom he begot a son. To tell a Muslim, who had had 
no previous instruction about Christianity, that Jesus is the 
Son of God, would be bound to confirm him in this blas- 
phemous belief. One has to remember that spoken words 
convey to a hearer what he thinks they mean, and not 
necessarily what the speaker intends. So that in this case 
the missionary, though all unwittingly, is the utterer of the 
blasphemy. 

The point would no doubt be conceded now by the ma- 
jority of missionaries to Muslims, who are better prepared 
than they were thirty years ago to understand the difficul- 
ties raised by the Muslim’s preconceived ideas of Christian 
teaching. However, it is only a negative thing to know 
what not to say. Yet one wonders how many missionaries 
even today would be able to explain how the title “Son 
of God” came to be applied to Jesus, and what Christians 
understand by it. The words obviously have a meaning 
which is different from what the Muslim thinks is the case. 
Long ago the late Samuel Zwemer said that when “Son of 
God” is translated into Arabic, “Son” is always expressed by 
ibn, and not by walad, and so is clearly to be understood in 
a metaphorical sense and not literally. And many mission- 





Based on the author’s Hulsean Lectures at the University of 
Cambridge, “The Quickening Word”, published by Heffer, Cambridge, 
England. 
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aries would not be ready off-hand to say what the metapho- 
rical sense is. Here is only one of many points in which our 
Christian theology needs to be restated, in order to make 
it clearer to Muslims. One may go further and say that, be- 
fore we can restate our theology, we have to think it out 
afresh, because we have been too long using words which 
we really do not understand. 


For the last hundred years there has been a great deal 
of thought bestowed upon the subject of creation, owing to 
the scientific work on evolution. The result has been that in 
many minds the conception of God as Creator has been filled 
out with a wider meaning. It is not uncommon now for 
quite ordinary Christians to realize God’s creative activity 
as continuous now as always, instead of being (as our grand- 
fathers supposed) an activity that ended at the beginning of 
time. While the conception of God as Creator has thus been 
enriched, it does not appear (as far as the ordinary Chris- 
tian is concerned) that any fresh light has been thrown on 
the theological statements of the unity and the trinity of 
God, or of the person of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, which 
were formulated in the fourth and fifth centuries. It is us- 
ual to speak of Christian Churches as “orthodox” which ac- 
cept the doctrinal statements of the creeds, and the belief in 
one God in three persons, on the grounds that these state- 
ments, although not taken verbally from Holy Scripture, are 
a true interpretation of it. If this interpretation is to be 
received, not only with loyalty but also with understanding, 
it needs to be couched in terms that the present generation 
can understand. 


It may be objected that the present tendency in Chris- 
tian Churches is to pay much less attention than formerly 
to doctrinal theology, and that therefore we need pay little 
attention to it. But the fact is that in almost all Christian 
preaching it is assumed that Christ’s words are of perman- 
ent validity, and that his life and death have a significance 
that no one else’s have. The uniqueness of Christ cannot 
be supported merely by our loyalty towards him, but must 
have some philosophical or theological basis. When we are 
challenged on these points by agnostics, what are we to say? 
Shall we say “Jesus is God”, as one well-known hymn says, 
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or that “Jesus Christ is God’s only Son, our Lord,” as one 
creed says, or that he “is of one substance with the Father” 
as another creed says? Or can we find some other words 
to give Jesus Christ the same supreme authority and power 
in our lives? Mahatma Gandhi, a Hindu who absorbed 
much of the spirit of Christianity, said, “I cannot put Christ 
on a solitary throne.” Can we agree that we Christians do 
put Christ on a solitary throne, a throne where neither 
Buddha, nor Zoroaster, nor Krishna sit? Do we claim that 
the throne where Jesus sits is the throne of God? 


These questions certainly demand answers, which 
should be available to every English or American Christian 
who asks them. But how much more urgent is it that the 
answers should be ready for any Hindus, Buddhists, Mus- 
lims or others who have not been brought up in an atmos- 
phere where the name of Christ is universally associated 
with the name of God? 


Islam is different from most other religions in that it 
arose after Christianity. Christianity was established in 
various districts on the edge of Arabia. For various reasons 
the knowledge of Christianity which reached Muhammad 
was scanty and defective, so that he had little respect for 
any Christians except the monks who had embraced poverty. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Qur’an contains ref- 
ences to Christian belief which are quite unlike any sort of 
Christianity that is known to us. It is doubtful whether 
most of these concepts have ever been held even in the most 
ignorant and heretical Christian quarters. Examples are 
the statement that Christians believe Jesus and Mary to be 
two Gods beside God, and the (apparent) identification of 
the Holy Spirit with the angel Gabriel. 


Now whether we think of the first disciples who lis- 
tened to Jesus in Galilee, or those of our own time who turn 
to him from agnosticism, what attracts them is not a new 
philosophy, but an emotional and moral appeal. Jesus said 
“What father among you, if his son asks for a fish, will in- 
stead of a fish give him a serpent?” (Lk. 11:11), and, by 
that moral appeal to the behavior of any decent father, Jesus 
pointed to the beneficent character of God. “It is a moral 
choice that will put the conceptions of the heavenly Father 
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and the Good Shepherd in place of God the all-terrible (for 
the Muslim), or in the place of the law of cause and effect 
(for the Englishman), and will put the kingdom of right- 
eousness in the place of physical power and wealth as the 
goal of man’s endeavours.”! 


On Mount Carmel, Elijah set a moral choice before the 
children of Israel, “If Jehovah is God follow him, but if Baal, 
then follow him.” The moral choice lay in the fact that such 
deeds as the murder of Naboth for the sake of his vineyard 
were inspired by Baal, whereas such deeds as David’s mur- 
der of Uriah the Hittite and adultery with his wife, were 
punished by Jehovah. A century or so later, it was the 
moral choice of Jehovah as the only God of holiness that in- 
spired Isaiah to see the vision of Jehovah, holy, holy, holy, 
as the one God of whom it could be said, “the whole earth 
is full of his glory.” Those two events in the lives of Elijah 
and Isaiah represent the moral background of the Jewish 
and Christian belief in the unity of God. 


So completely different is this Christian belief in God’s 
unity from the Muslim belief, which is nothing more than a 
mathematical axiom, that it is a pity the two are described 
by the same term, “monotheism.” 


Muslim theologians emphasize the absence of parts in 
God, and his complete unlikeness from anything else (in- 
cluding man). Muslim unity makes God incomprehensible 
and unapproachable. The Christian unity of God, based on 
his holiness, makes him intelligible, approachable, and lov- 
able. 


The polytheism of the ancient Greek world was laughed 
out of court by the poets and philosophers because they re- 
garded it as intolerable that the world should be governed 
by a group of beings who were always quarreling with one 
another. Reasonableness and harmony suggested that there 
must be a unity at the helm of the universe. But Greek 
thought was not so impressed, as the Israelites were, by the 
need for moral goodness at the helm. While, therefore, 
some Greek thinkers tended towards a belief in one great 
God, others tended rather to a vaguer “pantheism” in which 


1. Laurence E. Browne, The Quickening Word, p. 11. 
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there was some sort of unity of all things, without any 
supreme unity at the helm. 

In other words, it needs to be made clear that the 
unity which controls the universe does not necessarily imply 
the absence of distinctions, but does demand absolute har- 
mony of purpose, and absolute moral goodness in God. 

Unity as the Muslim conceives it is a oneness in which 
there is no part or distinction, and of whose inner nature 
nothing can be said, not even that it is essentialy holy. Thus, 
the Christian Trinity, however carefully it is described, is 
unthinkable to a Muslim. One could tell him that the 
three “persons” were not individuals in the modern sense 
of the English word, but only “ones capable of acting.” It 
would make no difference: even that explanation would 
destroy unity as Islam understands it. Even if one chose 
to follow what in the early Church was called the Sabellian 
heresy, and say that God appeared in three aspects, Islam 
could not accept it. 

It may help to draw illustrations of unity from the field 
of nature. There is not much unity in‘a lump of chalk or 
coal. It appears to be one as it lies in one’s hand. But put 
it on the ground and hit it with a hammer. It then con- 
sists of many smaller pieces of chalk or coal. You have 
not created new pieces. They were all there in the ori- 
ginal lump, so that one can say that it had no essential 
unity. If, on the other hand, you start with a living animal, 
you know it has many parts, and the different parts have 
different functions—the eye to see, the teeth to bite, the 
heart to pump blood. Yet all these parts, in health, work 
harmoniously together. Doctors tell us that when a wound 
is sustained there is immediate action of many parts of the 
body to protect the wound from infection, to clot the blood, 
and to repair damaged tissue. And although, even in the 
human being, the person is unconscious of almost all the 
healing process, it goes on serving the whole body as if some 
unseen director of operations had marshalled all his forces 
to the work. It is a beautiful picture. It can serve us well 
as a picture of the harmony that should exist, and one day 
may exist, between all members of redeemed creation. It 
can also serve, probably better than any other picture, to 
illustrate the unfathomable unity of God, perfect in har- 
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mony within, and ever at work outside to bring the created 
world into harmony with the Creator. 


This thought of God as eternally active towards the 
things that are outside him, that is, toward what we call the 
creation, is of first importance to us because we ourselves 
are part of creation. It may be unwise to speculate over 
much about what God is like inside. Muslims and Hindus 
agree that nothing whatever may be known about God, not 
even about his character of perfect holiness. They think it 
presumptuous of us to pry into God’s inner being — but 
that is because they have not yet learned how he entered 
into human life to draw us to himself and into his moral 
likeness. 


It is this man-ward activity of God with which we are 
mainly concerned. If there are limits to our possible en- 
quiry into God as he is in himself, there is no limit to our 
interest in his activity for us. 


The whole creation groans in travail pains, as Paul said 
(Rom. 8:22), and in the last resort the suffering of animate 
beings is because creation has not yet attained the per- 
fection of cooperation that God has planned. We can speak 
of imperfection here, but not of blame, for it is as if God 
were experimenting, first with lifeless matter, then with 
living creatures devoid of consciences, to see how they would 
use the amount of liberty they were given. The evils that 
have resulted from the misuse of that liberty stand as a 
visible witness to mankind of what happens when a moral 
conscience is not in control. Wherever man, in spite of 
the witness of uncontrolled nature, himself fails to cooperate 
with God’s law of holiness, it is more than imperfection. It 
is sin. 

The whole man-ward activity of God is his effort to 
save man from sin, and to bring man into the fellowship of 
holy cooperation with God. Non-Christians do not generally 
deny the existence of sin. Such denial is civilized man’s final 
act of rebellion, as, swollen with pride in his intellectual 
achievements, he reaches the absurd end of supposing that 
he is literally a self-made man! The historic non-Christian 
religions all believe in the existence of sin. Generally speak- 
ing they regard it as disobedience to a law of God. But as 
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God is not conceived of as essentially moral, his commands 
are purely arbitrary, and the forbidden things are not neces- 
sarily those which Christians regard as sinful. Some are 
ancient customs which have attained religious sanction, 
such as Hindu caste marriage laws and Jewish food laws. 
Of others the origin is quite forgotten (like many of our 
“superstitions”) but are still regarded as binding. Generally 
speaking, the sins of non-Christians are wiped out by some 
simple ceremony, the God being regarded as more or less 
lenient. 


It is in Christianity that sin is most seriously regarded. 
People are often surprised at the vehemence with which 
Jesus denounced sin. He knew that sin was not the breach 
of any arbitrary rules, but the refusal to cooperate with 
God and God’s people. When sin is seen to be an act by 
which the sinner puts himself out of communion with God, 
or even induces others to do the same (“causing one of these 
little ones to stumble”) leniency is meaningless. If God ig- 
nores sin it would not be leniency or mercy, for he would be 
deserting the sinner in his need, leaving the lost sheep in the 
wilderness. 


When Christ called himself the good shepherd (John 
10:11; cf. Mt. 15:24, Lk. 15:4-7), he was using of himself 
language that the Old Testament used of God (Ezek. 34: 
8-11). The name “Jesus” meant, not simply “Savior” but 
“Jehovah saves”, and he himself always attributed his works 
to God. Nothing is more destructive of any reasonable doc- 
trine of the Trinity than to suppose that Jesus was merciful 
and endured the pains of the cross to satisfy the wrath of 
the Father. The truth is that “God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). God is con- 
tinually exerting himself to the uttermost to bring sinners 
back to himself in a way that is truly mirrored by Christ’s 
sacrifice of himself on the cross. The rescue of the perish- 
ing is an extremely difficult task, and we must not hesitate 
to apply to God himself the terms “self-sacrifice” and 
“humility”. This is the lesson we learn from the cross of 
Christ. 


If it surprises us that such things must be said of God 
we should remember that it was only the influence of non- 
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Christian Greek philosophy which brought into a Christian 
formulary the statement that God is “without body, parts 
or passions” (Article I of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England). The God without passions or feelings 
is not the Father whom Jesus revealed. 


Actually the creation of the inanimate and the unspirit- 
ual world, as things which could not by their nature co- 
operate with God, was already a self-limitation. When he 
went further, and created beings with the power to oppose 
deliberately his will, it was what we must call a self- 
humiliation. We would not have dared to speak in these 
terms if we had not known Christ, for it was in Christ that 
the glory of self-humiliation was seen. And yet, when we 
have realized God’s humility, we discover the answer to 
the problem of evil, which otherwise is insoluble if God is 
both almighty and good. For the sake of eventually pro- 
ducing beings who would of their own free-will cooperate 
with him, it was necessary for the time being to allow him- 
self to be opposed. Neither Greek nor Muslim philosophy 
could imagine such a thing, because they had not learned 
the beauty of the virtue of humility. 


The means whereby God reconciles erring man to 
himself through Christ is not some magical act, nor some 
demonstration of overwhelming power. It is by the mani- 
festation of self-sacrificing love which is able to awaken a 
response from the human soul. This has been Christian 
experience from the earliest times: “we love because he 
first loved us” (1 John 4:19). In the Anglican service of 
Holy Communion, after commemorating Christ’s death, and 
receiving the sacred elements, the congregation join in a 
prayer of dedication: “and here we offer and present unto 
thee, O Lord, ourselves—our souls and bodies—to be a 
reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice unto thee”, the com- 
memoration of Christ’s self-sacrifice inevitably bringing 
the believer to respond by the offering of himself. 

It is at this point, after we are fully convinced that 
Jesus has led us to God by showing in an earthly life the 
character of God, that we are justified in asking the ques- 
tion, “What is the relationship of Jesus with God?” It is 
obvious that the earliest Christian preaching spoke of him 
as the Messiah, but as there were many ideas of the Messiah 
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current among the Jews we cannot be certain which idea 
was uppermost in the minds of the apostles. It is also 
obvious that they called him “Lord”, a term which might 
be used of God (by both Jews and Gentiles), but also of 
men. There is also no doubt that he was called “Son of 
God”, as for instance in the first verse of Mark. The nation 
of Israel was called God’s Son to emphasize its close relation 
to him and his care for Israel. The Messiah, the representa- 
tive of Israel, was also given the title for the same reason, 
implying undoubtedly a close relationship with God. It 
is, however, certain that “Son of God” never meant that 
at some moment in time God gave birth to the Messiah. 
Even in Psalm 2:7 where it says, “Thou art my son, this 
day I have begotten thee”, it does not mean more than at 
the time of speaking God recognized the messianic king as 
standing in this special relationship to him. One has to 
remember that “son of” was a common Hebrew idiom. “Son 
of Belial” or “Son of Worthlessness” did not mean that the 
spirit of worthlessness had one day given birth to this man, 
but only that he was a worthless fellow. - 


It cannot be emphasized too much that the early Chris- 
tians, mostly with a Jewish background, were thorough- 
going monotheists, and had no intention of creating a myth- 
ology of Gods as the heathen had done in times past. What 
they did was to recognize that Jesus displayed the character 
of God, and had brought them the free gift (or “grace”) of 
God’s salvation. Also, at the same time, the early Chris- 
tians had received the outpouring of the divine spirit, by 
which they were strengthened in their faith, and were 
cemented in fellowship with one another. It was these 
two facts of universal Christian experience which led to 
language like Paul’s conclusion of 2 Corinthians “The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” Such words 
grew up naturally, without any idea of philosophy of myth- 
ology, and they became familiar in worship. 

It was inevitable that in the course of time Christians 
began to ask what was the philosophical relationship be- 
tween these three terms. One of our earliest evidences of 
the trend of thought is found in that early hymn the Gloria 
in excelsis, at least stemming from the fourth century, and 
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perhaps from the second. In its earliest form it ended with 
praise of Christ in these words, “Thou art the only holy 
one, thou art the only Lord Jesus Christ to the glory of God 
the Father.” The meaning is clear: Christ is the only one 
to whom the adjective “holy” can be fully applied as it is 
to God; and therefore to call Jesus Christ holy does not dis- 
parage God (as it would to have a second God by the side 
of God) but adds to his glory. When the fourth century came, 
with its desire for clear theological statements, it was finally 
decided at Nicea that the moral unity of Christ with God 
could only be safeguarded by a philosophical term, and so 
they said that Christ was “of one essence (homoousios) with 
the Father.” The chief point in the sameness of essence that 
they had in mind was the holiness of which they sang in 
the Gloria in excelsis. At a later time, when it was neces- 
sary to find some suitable language to describe the Holy 
Spirit, they looked back to the universal practice, dating 
from Paul’s day, of joining the three names in worship, and 
so they wrote, “We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the 
Life-giver, who is worshipped and glorified together with 
the Father and the Son.’”” It is refreshing to find that even 
in the fourth century, when the atmosphere was too philo- 
sophical or theological, the thing that the Christian fathers 
emphasized was Christian spiritual experience as evidenced 
by their hymns. 


In the fifth century enquiry or speculation about the 
person of Christ went further, and not so wisely. Attempts 
to define how Christ could be one with God and one with 
man left the sphere of worship and Christian spiritual ex- 
perience, and got bogged down in attempts at what we 
should now call a search for scientific accuracy. Knowledge 
of man in the fifth century was restricted to the modern 
man of that period, and no one had any knowledge of his 
distant ancestors, or any idea of the lines of human advance. 
As a result they could only think of human nature as static. 
We, with our fuller knowledge, can think of man as already 
greatly developed from his first beginning, and with a future 
which we can in part, but only dimly, discern. John in 
a moment of great inspiration wrote, “Beloved, we are God’s 


2. Creed of Constantinople 381 A.D., following two somewhat 
earlier creeds preserved by Epiphanius. 
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children now; it does not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when he appears we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is” (1 John 3:2). We feel as we read 
those words that John had a vision of man’s future great- 
ness which he dared not write. Perhaps we should use the 
same discretion: it is sufficient for us that we are destined 
to have one day the clear vision of God. But, at any rate, 
this sort of hope gives us the feeling that man at his highest 
may attain a perfection in which Godhead and manhood 
are not so completely different as the theologians of the fifth 
century took for granted. It may be that the protagonists 
of the dual nature and the single nature of Christ, Nestorius 
and Eutyches, with the fuller knowledge of heaven, have 
long since shaken hands and admitted that the issue of two 
natures or one nature does not arise when looked at from 
the standpoint of eternity. 


Some people have thought it strange that, although the 
early Church was vividly aware of the work of the Holy 
Spirit, as a new experience which had never been felt before, 
the explanation of the Holy Spirit in terms of theology had 
to wait for four hundred years. Even then the explanation 
did not amount to much. It only went as far as to say that 
the Holy Spirit, like Christ, shared fully in the divine nature 
of God. It is not really surprising, for the coming of the 
Holy Spirit was an epoch-making event in the history of 
religion. To this day no other religion in the world has 
anything like either the experience or the theory of the 
indwelling of almighty God in the hearts of men. 


Mysticism, or the consciousness of the near presence 
of God, is common in a number of religions. There are 
Hindu and Muslim mystics today. There were mystics in 
the Greek Mystery religions in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The distinctive mark of Christian mysticism 
is that it is always directed towards development of moral 
holiness. A Hindu or a Muslim mystic may be morally good, 
but moral advancement is not regarded as an essential part 
of the mystic life. The reason for this is that, apart from 
Christianity, mysticism is not connected with a supreme 
God of moral holiness. 


So long as man’s conception of God was not very exalted, 
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he could be regarded as like a human chieftain, with whom 
one could, at times at least, be on terms of familiarity. But 
as the conception of God rose, and he was regarded as very 
highly exalted above men, and separated from men by his 
utter holiness, it became increasingly difficult to think of 
him as a familiar friend, or as indwelling the human heart. 
It became almost impossible to believe that the transcendent 
God could be immanent. The Jews were nearer to attain- 
ing this equation because to them God’s holiness was more 
significant than his transcendence. Second Isaiah, in an 
amazing passage, says, “For thus says the high and lofty 
one who inhabits eternity, whose name is Holy, ‘I dwell in 
the high and holy place, and also with him who is of a 
contrite and humble spirit’” (Isa. 57:15). 


But as men have always longed for fellowship with 
God, and have also wished to see his footprints in nature, 
people in other religions have frequently adopted the pan- 
theistic idea which keeps God inside the world instead of 
setting him above it. In the fully pantheistic system of 
thought everything that exists is God. This was the tendency 
in Greek thought, and is very prevalent in Hinduism. A 
man can then feel himself at one with God, for he is 
actually part of God. A specious excuse for idolatry is that 
any block of wood or stone is part of God. One would have 
thought that Islam, whose philosophy of God makes him 
absolutely transcendent, could have found no room for 
pantheism. But it turned out the other way. Muslims felt 
so deeply the need for communion with God that many of 
them became frankly pantheistic. The Muslim authorities 
would have liked to condemn them as heretics, but they 
dared not do so because the mystics (or Sufis as they are 
called) were so highly respected by all. 


But pantheism is not true, and cannot be true if God 
is holy. For the pantheistic God includes within himself 
things without morals, such as rocks, and beings of imperfect 
morals like men. This is the reason why mysticism among 
non-Christians, however true their experience may be, is not 
necessarily associated with moral goodness. 


How then can it be true that through Christ the Holy 
Spirit has been able to dwell in the human heart? The 
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first thing to remember is that the Holy Spirit, because he 
is holy, cannot be present where goodness is absent. If you 
are inclined to say, “God is almighty: he can do anything,” 
you must remember that God’s power is subject to his 
holiness. God is active holiness, and it is meaningless to 
speak of him as indwelling a dead stone. If you are in any 
doubt about this, ask yourself the question, “What would 
the Holy Spirit be doing if he indwelt a stone?” We are 
so accustomed to talk of holy places, holy garments, holy 
vessels, and so forth, that we need to remind ourselves that 
things cannot be holy in themselves. All we really mean 
is that holy people use these things for holy purposes, as, 
for instance, when we use a building for our worship, or 
use money to provide food for the hungry. 


The only man completely indwelt by God is Jesus 
Christ, the man of perfect holiness. This union of one man 
with God is not of merely symbolic significance. There is 
a widely recognized sense in which all men are one, which 
is sometimes called the solidarity of the human race. This 
unity is not a merely mechanical thing dependent upon 
physical inheritance from the first man, but is based on the 
fact that all men have been endowed with the capability of 
moral goodness. This is the grand fact discovered first by 
the spiritual insight of the prophetic author of Genesis 1 
who said that man was made in the image of God. 


The perfect humanity of Christ is morally consistent 
with the perfection of God, so that Christ can rightly be 
regarded at every moment as perfect man and perfect God. 
We ought not to divide his actions into two classes, as some 
of the ancients did, as if he did his miracles as God, and 
wept as man. We must regard every action of his as proper 
both to his divine and to his human nature. Christ, then, 
is the link between God and the whole of mankind. Through 
fellowship with Christ a man can be indwelt by God the 
Holy Spirit. Now we can ask the question, “What is the 
Holy Spirit doing when he indwells a man?” and we can 
give the answer this time with confidence, “He is exercising 
his holiness in the human heart which is capable of holiness.” 


The coming of the Holy Spirit was an epoch-making 
event in the history of religion. As yet the workings of the 
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Spirit seem too often exceptional. We recognize them in 
the life of some great Christian, particularly one converted 
from ignorance or sin. We recognize them in the success 
of some particular piece of Christian work, or some out- 
standing act of healing of our divided Church. Too often 
the workings of the Spirit are hidden by our efforts to 
further the words of the prophets by incorporating them 
into rules and regulations. It is well to remember that the 
value of rules and regulations varies from time to time 
according to circumstances. The one thing essential at 
all times is the Spirit dwelling within us and among us, and 
leading the human race onwards to become one day a 
harmonious society reflecting in its life and character the 
glory and the unity of the blessed Trinity. 


Such are some of the thoughts that I put together a few 
years ago in my Hulsean Lectures, “The Quickening Word”, 
in which I was trying to persuade Christian scholars to 
attempt to write theology in new words, and possibly with 
some fuller understanding of the underlying principles, so 
as to avoid the faults of expression which for centuries 
have made it hard for Muslims to listen to the preaching of 
Christ’s good news. 

Those who have lived in Muslim lands find much to 
admire in them, particularly perhaps the sense of fellowship 
among them, the desire of the Sufis for unity with God, and 
the universal zeal for the expansion of their faith. In the 
first sermon I ever preached in support of missions to Mus- 
lims, more than thirty-five years ago in the Calcutta Cathe- 
dral, I took as my text, “He is worthy that thou shouldst 
do this for him, for he loveth our nation, and hath built us 
our synagogue” (Lk. 7:5), and I went on to speak of the 
Muslims of India who had filled the length and breadth of 
the land with the houses of God they had built. It is my 
hope today that many men and women will hear the call to 
carry the gospel to Muslims, as a people deserving of our 
efforts, and to carry it not with zeal only, but also with 
understanding. 









































Che Day of Africa 


BY EARL R. MARTIN 


The world gazes in breathless anticipation as the colos- 
sus called “Africa” stirs itself from a giant’s sleep. Almost 
helplessly the nations of the world are confronted by an 
emerging and powerful Africa. This is a continent in 
ferment. It presents a baffling and almost frightening 
enigma. One version of a tale from The Arabian Nights 
given by the author, Peter Ritner, in his current book, The 
Death of Africa, vividly portrays our problem: 


Somewhere off the Malabar Coast a poor Fisher- 
man, hauling in his empty nets for the umpteenth 
time, caught a glimpse of a glittering object lodged 
in a knot of one of the ropes. He retrieved it, and 
after rubbing off the encrustations instantly recog- 
nized it for what it was, an other-worldly purple 
bottle containing a Genie who had been condensed 
therein by Ormzad, Master of the Cosmos. The 
Fisherman shipped his oars, trimmed the little 
vessel, and smashed the bottle across one of the 
gunwhales. 


At once the gigantic, firey-red Genie leaped from 
the pieces and, wrapping a finger around the Fisher- 
man’s neck, began to strangle him like a boa con- 
strictor. 

“Stop! Please stop!” cried the Fisherman. “Do you 
know what you are doing? How can you be so 
ungrateful as to murder me when I have just freed 
you from eternal incarceration?” 


“Ah,” replied the Genie, continuing to compress his 
liberator’s throat. “There was a day when I should 
have agreed with you—but that day is long past. 
For nine hundred years I have lain imprisoned in 
that bottle. During the first three hundred years 
I vowed that the man who released me should 
command my powers for all time; I should make 
him Emperor Of Creation, possessor of every lovely 
girl and shining jewel. No man came. During the 
second three centuries I had time to reflect on the 
superficiality and egocentricity of mankind. Why 
should I raise such a race to a rank equalling my 
own? Granting his first three wishes should be 
enough for him. Still no man came. So far the last 
three hundred years I have burned with a consum- 
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ing hatred of human frivolousness and I have sworn 
to destroy the tardy scoundrel who finally sets me 
at liberty.” 


And he did! 


Peter Ritner then concludes, “The moral of our little story: 
when you deal with a Genie, deal with him briskly and, if 
you can, while he is still in his bottle.” 


Africa is also a land of dramatic contradictions. The 
grandeur of its physical geography forms a perfect camou- 
flage for this dormant volcano about to erupt. Its natural 
beauty defies the imagination. Majestic Mt. Kilimanjaro 
located virtually on the equator rises above an expansive 
plain with its eternal mantle of snow. The Victoria Falls 
overwhelm the onlooker with their display of beauty and 
power. The panoramic Great Rift Valley, tropical rain 
forests, exotic beaches on the Indian Ocean, rolling veld, 
tireless rivers, endless coastlines and the great desolate 
desert all fit together into the enormous mosaic called 
“Africa.” 


It may seem to be dormant but Black Africa—or better 
described as Africa South of the Sahara and North of the 
Zambesi river—is on the move. Livingstone wrote, “The 
day of Africa is yet to come.” This year we have read it 
in a thousand headlines, “The Day of Africa Is Here!” The 
politicians and statesmen are intensely aware of the “New 
Africa.” The te is overdue for Christians to wake up to 
the inescapable challenge of Africas THE DAY OF AFRICA 
IS UPON US! 

There is an awakening to new horizons. Africa has had 
little or no history previous to its discovery and explora- 
tion by Europe. Out of the twenty-one great cultures listed 
by the English historian, Toynbee, not one is a Negro culture, 
not one is South of the Sahara. Livingstone and other 
Nineteenth Century explorers found the people in the in- 
terior living in a Stone Age type of culture. Alongside of 
this, Livingstone also exposed a ruthless and extensive slave 
trade. He firmly believed that Africa’s immediate need 
was the opening up of the interior to commerce and the 


1. Peter Ritner, The Death of Africa, pp. vii, vi 
2. George Seaver, David Livingstone: His Life and Letters, 
p. 633. 
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subsequent advent of European Civilization. Thus, the “open 
sore of the world” would be healed. This has been remark- 
ably achieved. 


Symbolic of civilization’s advance are the skylines of 
numerous modern cities. With its advent have also come 
many attending evils. Not all that the European has brought 
to Africa has been good. The cities like huge magnets hold 
an irrestible .attraction to Africans. They pour into the 
cities and become entranced by the “civilized way of life.” 
In the overcrowded slum districts they discover the dregs 
of modern society and revel in its intoxication. They adapt 
easily to the industrial order. They have joined the ranks 
of “urbanized or detribalized Africans’—a questionable 
virtue. In most cases the city African has been made a 
“two-fold more child of hell” than before when he groped 
in the darkness of a pagan culture. Ritner emphasizes, 
“Civilization had truly come to Africa, but it was a civiliza- 
tion gravely flawed at the source, and in these flaws Africa 
found refuge wherein to await the hour of recovery.” 


One serious threat to Christian advance is the readiness 
of the masses to accept a thoroughly secularized way of 
life. They follow eagerly in the wake of a grossly material- 
istic society. If they were blindfolded by ignorance and 
superstition before the coming of the white man now they 
are blinded by the inordinate craving for those material 
things which the white man possesses. It is these things 
which their masters have been dangling before their eyes 
for decades. They, too, now want the shiny car, the fine 
house, the good clothing, and the glittering gadgets of 
modern life. In this way civilization has failed; it has not 
been the panacea that Livingstone had hoped. It has all 
happened so fast that Christianity is found lagging far 
behind. Africa is joining the Twentieth Century by leap- 
ing from the Stone Age to the nuclear age in the mere 
span of a half century. 

Another factor to be reckoned with on this disturbed 
continent is the persistence of tribalism. The pagan loyalties 
and animistic mentality continue to harass an entrenched 
civilization. This is manifestly seen in the tribal lines which 


3. Ritner, op. cit., p. 10. 
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are now being drawn in the complex Congo strife. It is 
also a key to understandng the Mau Mau rebellion which 
erupted eight years ago in Kenya. Mau Mau was a white- 
hating secret society which broke loose from out of the 
Kikuyu tribe. With a million and a quarter population, it 
is the largest tribe in East Africa. Throughout its reign 
of terror it remained virtually an exclusive Kikuyu move- 
ment. Dr. L. S. B. Seakey, a noted anthropologist, who has 
lived among the Kikuyu from his birth to missionary par- 
ents, has asserted that it was fundamentally a tribal revolt. 
One of the declared objects of the movement was to obtain 
self-government. However, if it had succeeded, there is 
little doubt that the new government would have been 
almost completely dominated by the Kikuyu politicians. 
Another of its stated aims reveals the essential tribal nature 
of the rebellion. It purported to restore the ancient tribal 
customs. Before it was over more than ten thousand Mau 
Mau terrorists were killed and eighty thousand were de- 
tained in prison camps. On the other side, twenty-five 
hundred loyal Africans and less than a hundred Asians 
and Europeans lost their lives. It was a conflagration that 
lasted for five years. One of its bitter lessons is that tribal- 
ism is still a potent force. In a feature article for The 
Washington Post the British author, Elspeth Huxley, who 
has lived most of her life in Africa, states, 


There is no emergent state in Africa whose 
peoples’ loyalties to the central government are 
stronger than their loyalties to their tribe, faith, 
clan, or family. That is Africa’s central political 
problem today.* 

The people of this awakening continent are clamoring 
for education. To them it is the magic cure for all of their 
ills. It is believed to be the surest road to freedom and 
wealth. In Africa today we are witnessing what has been 
called “the education rush.” During his recent Africa 
Crusade Billy Graham met privately with the Kenya’s fore- 
most African politician, Tom Mboya. “What can American 
Christians do to help in Kenya?” the evangelist asked. Mr. 
Mboya replied unhesitantly, “I am convinced that education 


4. Elspeth Huxley, “Parliamentary Democracy Finds Alien Soil 
in Africa,” The Washington Post, July 24, 1960, p. E3. 
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is the area where the most help is needed.” Christian mis- 
sions have from early times taken the initiative all through- 
out Africa for providing education. If you ask an African, 
“Are you a Christian?” the reply that you are most like to 
hear is, “Oh, yes, I have been to school.” The unfortunate 
irony is that so many who graduate from mission schools 
do not remain true to Christ. Some even defiantly renounce 
Christianity. On one occasion while conversing with an 
intelligent young man I found the natural opportunity to 
ask, “Have you faith in Christ?” His countenance changed 
to betray an emotion of utter scorn as he retorted, “No! 
I am an educated pagan!” He had received all of his educa- 
tion at a protestant mission school. There is a grave danger 
that Africa has been deluded to trust in education as her 
greatest hope. Without the spiritual reinforcement of a 
vital faith in Jesus Christ it is at best an empty hope. This 
is not only true of Africa! 


The seething issue on the immediate horizon is the 
haunting problem of race relations. Like a great tropical 
storm brewing off the Southern tip of Africa it threatens. 
This is no longer a mere “wind of change.” When it evolves 
to full force it will almost certainly sweep across the Union 
of South Africa. Its raging devastation will surely demolish 
the great and imposing structure of the South African regime 
—APARTHEID! 

For the most part the rest of the continent should find 
a less catastrophic solution to its race problems. Curiously 
enough both the ordinary African and the politician are 
less anti-white than they are made out to be. With the 
nationals the primary issue is domination and not race. 
Kenya’s Tom Mboya has declared, 


Africa will be developed toward a democracy where 
individual rights will be recognized and guaran- 
teed; regardless of race and color. Our quarrel is 
only with colonialism and European domination.5 
Another leader, Ndabaningi Sithole of Southern Rhodesia 
has emphasized in the book African Nationalism, “The 
African hates European domination but does not hate the 
white man. He welcomes him ... but his domination is 


5. Langaston Hughes (ed.), An African Treasury, p. 34. 
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unwelcome.” Tanganyika has gained responsible gov- 
ernment this past month. Their leader, Julius Nyerere, has 
indicated that Europeans will be welcome in a free Tan- 
ganyika as another tribe among many tribes. 

The most conspicuous aspect of Africa’s awakening is 
the high tide of nationalism. Ten years ago there were 
only four self-governing nations: Ethiopia, Egypt, Liberia, 
and the Union of South Africa. Today there are twenty- 
four independent countries and eventually there are ex- 
pected to be forty. These would represent a population of 
220,000,000 and would constitute one fourth of the member- 
ship in the United Nations. Just recently the newest nation 
to be born is one in which Southern Baptists have an intense 
interest—Nigeria. There is every hope that this, the largest 
of all of the African nations, will find its rightful place in 
the Free world in confidence and stability. 

The most popular question being asked of the mission- 
ary furloughing from Africa is, “Do you feel that the 
Africans in your country are really ready to govern them- 
selves?” That is an academic question and one which the 
nationals would consider impertinent. One might as well 
have asked Thomas Jefferson or any of the patriots if the 
American colonies were ready for independence. Kwame 
Nkrumah’s familiar freedom cry, “We prefer independence 
with danger to servitude in tranquility!”? sounds mild com- 
pared to Patrick Henry’s, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” The fact is that independence is coming to African 
nations whether the European powers think they are ready 
for it or not. Sithole writes, “The sleeping millions of Africa 
have suddenly found themselves on the march. Nothing 
will stop them. . .”® On certain occasions you can hear 
the crowds shouting in the streets of Nairobi, Kenya, in the 
Swahili language, “Uhuru!” “Freedom!” The rousing con- 
clusion to the 1958 All-African Peoples Conference in Accra 
still echoes throughout the land—“Mayibuye! Afrika!”— 
Which freely translated means, “Long Live Africa!” but 
literally it means, “Come Back Africa!”® THE DAY OF 
AFRICA HAS COME. 


6. Ndabaningi Sithole, African Nationalism, p. 24. 
7. Hughes, op. cit., p. 36. 
8. Sithole, op. cit., p. 168. 
9. Hughes, op. cit., p. 41. 
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The tragic paradox of Africa which complicates an 
emerging nationalism is the stark certainty that most 
African nations will never be economically independent. The 
soil of Africa is fundamentally poor and offers no great 
promise of a flourishing agriculture. The land is likewise 
comparatively short on natural resources as it stands among 
the other continents of the world. T. Walter Wallbank in 
the book Contemporary Africa writes, “It should be under- 
stood that without outside capital, economic development in 
tropical Africa is next to impossible.”!® Other notable 
authors share this view. The question is, “Can any nation re- 
main politically independent when it will be economically 
dependent upon outside help?” This heightens Africa’s 
dilemma. 

Africa today is undergoing a new scramble for old 
frontiers. At the Berlin Conference in 1885 the European 
powers parcelled out the continent for themselves. Now 
the remnants of a disintegrating European dominion are 
quickly vanishing. There is a new kind of rivalry. It is 
a spiritual and ideological scramble for the great prize— 
AFRICA! 


Foremost in this rivalry is the militant religion of Islam. 
An all-out offensive has been launched which is sweeping 
Southward through Black Africa. There are provinces in 
West Africa in which the people were almost entirely pagan 
worshipers thirty years ago. Veteran missionaries have seen 
these same provinces change to become 80 and 90 per cent 
Moslem in one generation. The reporter who traveled along 
with Billy Graham on his recent Crusade in Africa, Tom 
McMahan, has written in the book, Safari For Souls, “Billy 
Graham saw signs of the advances of Islam all across the 
equatorial belt. He sensed a dramatic challenge to Chris- 
tianity—a challenge to contend with Mohammedanism for 
the soul of pagan Africa.” It is conservatively asserted 
that for every one convert to Christianity the Moslems are 
winning three. The ratio could well be higher. Chester 
Bowles refers to this movement in Africa’s Challenge to 
America, a book that was published four years ago. He 
writes, 


10. T. Walter Wallbank, Contemporary Africa, pp. 43, 44. 
11. Tom McMahan, Safari for Souls, p. 99. 
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Still another missionary approaches Africa from a 
less familiar perspective. . . . His skin is dark and 
he moves easily among the Africans, sleeping in 
their huts, eating their food, living their customs. 
This is what he says, “My name is Abdul Hamid, 
and I am a Muslim missionary, a graduate of Al 
Azhar University in Cairo which has been the chief 
center of Islamic learning for the past 1,000 years. 
In Mecca in August, 1955, the premiers of Egypt 
and Pakistan and the king of Saudi Arabia deter- 
mined that Islam should be carried to every corner 
of the continent. This means that my work will 
take me deep into Africa; I will be followed soon 
by many other Muslim missionaries. 
Mediterranean Africa has long been loyal to Islam. 
We have many adherents in East Africa and Nigeria. 
Our 60,000,000 African Muslims already outnumber 
African Christians three to one. 

All of Africa must now become our special concern, 
for the African people can no longer be left without 
a revealed religion. Let me speak bluntly. The 
Christian missionaries are failing because they dis- 
rupt Africa’s pattern of life and put nothing endur- 
ing in its place. Consciously or not, Christianity 
maintains the subservience of the Africans and 
plays into the hands of those Europeans who would 
like to dominate and exploit Africa indefinitely. 
With its strict social order Islam gives Africans a 
greater sense of security. It is the one alternative 
faith that can save the Africans from paganism 
and at the same time encourage their independent 
political and economic development. 

But I hope that Europeans will realize that our 
long-term efforts here will be helpful to them. As 
Premier Nasser has said, “The establishment of 
Islam in Africa will be a firm shield against com- 
munism.”!2 


Here is a challenge that Christians cannot easily dis- 
miss. Missions now confront an enormous threat to the 
evangelization of Africa. In The Bridges of God D. A. Mc- 
Gavran states, 

. .. consider the strategic importance of that strip 

of Africa where Islam confronts animism .. . Its 


tribes will not remain animists. If they emerge into 
Christian faith, the Southward advance of Islam 


12. Chester Bowles, Africa’s Challenge to America, pp. 37-39. 
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will be permanently stopped. But if they should 
emerge into the Islamic faith, not only will they be 
lost to the Church, but Islam will have a wonderful 
foothold from which to extend into the as yet un- 
converted population to the South.8 
Christians in Africa are now confronted by an ever swelling 
tide of Islamic advance. 


A newer menace is also looming on the African horizon. 
It is the threatening specter of a desperate communism. The 
first communist beachhead on the continent is Guinea. Hav- 
ing received its independence from France two years ago, 
Guinea is now under the communist-type dictatorship of 
Sekou Toure. Its economy is closely tied to the Soviet bloc 
and it is on the verge of becoming a full fledged Soviet 
Satellite. In July, 1960, Southern Baptist missionaries 
were finally turned out of the country after months of 
tireless endeavor to establish work there. Yet today the 
government is allowing the construction by Soviet experts 
of a powerful radio transmitter which will flood the con- 
tinent with the pernicious communist-line propaganda. In 
Cameroon the Reds are arming and aiding rebels in their 
jungle warfare. In the Malagasy Republic there is an or- 
ganized communist party which has recently scored some 
local successes. There are evidences of Communist infiltra- 
tion in the political parties of the East African territory of 
Zanzibar. And in the Congo communist efforts are now 
well known. The alarming aspect of these communist in- 
roads is the fact that there are two sources of attack. Both 
Russia and Communist China are vying for the African 
“prize”. The Soviets are attempting to win the friendship 
of new nations by posing as the champion of anti-coloni- 
alism. This has been a conspicuous motive behind their cur- 
rent stand in the United Nations. On the other hand China 
readily offers economic help when it is sought. Daily she 
broadcasts in the Swahili language beaming her propaganda 
to the peoples of Africa. She is trying to convince them that 
the Chinese are non-whites and therefore are better 
equipped to understand Africa’s problems and help. Some 
observers believe that China poses a far more subtle menace 





13. D. A. McGavran, The Bridges of God, pp. 115, 116. 
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to Africa than does Russia. In support of this opinion Rit- 
ner warns, 


... what is coming our way (in Africa) ...is a storm 
of Rage for huger in kind than anything mere spies 
and agents ...can be held responsible for. This is a 
tiger coming to Africa and one which cannot be 
mollified by an invitation to tea at the White 
House.!4 


There is yet another factor in this modern scramble for 
Africa. It is Roman Catholicism. Certain of the European 
colonial powers have been favorable to the development 
of Catholic missions from the earliest days. These are 
countries which at home are predominantly Catholic. This 
Church is deeply involved in the struggle for Africa. The 
elevation of an African from Tanganyika to the College of 
Cardinals by the Pope recently is a example of their in- 
volvement. It is my personal belief that in virtually every 
country of Africa the Roman Catholic missionaries far out- 
number the missionaries of all protestant groups combined. 
This Church has long been at the task of winning Africa 
and it is still a significant force. 


Where does all of this frantic scrambling lead to in 
Africa. One certain result is that it has left the African 
people themselves in mass confusion. A troubled young 
man once approached me about his problem—he began, “I 
am a frustrated man!” A confession which he unknowingly 
uttered in behalf of his people. They are bewildered by 
their sudden march toward freedom and the immediate 
spiritual struggle for their reconquest. In her prose-poem 
Conflict Mabel Imoukhuede presents their great dilemma: 


Here we stand 

Infants overblown 

poised between two civilizations 
finding the balance irksome 

itching for something to happen 

to tip us one way or the other, 
groping in the dark for a helping hand 
and finding none. 


14. Ritner, op. cit., p. 267. 
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I am tired, O my God, I am tired, 
I am tired of hanging in the middle way 
But where can I go?!5 


The CRISIS which faces vital Christianity in Africa is 
now manifest. Christian missions is entering a crucial dec- 
ade on this troubled continent. Ritner’s urgent concern 
over Africa’s political and economic future is even more ap- 
propriate to her spiritual future. He again warns, 


It is not a matter of Something-Being-Better-Than 

Nothing. In the case of Africa Less-Than-Enough 

will end up in the same place as Nothing-At-All. 

Whether we do anything to stop the Death of Africa 

is a collective test of our seriousness and determina- 

tion as a historical people, but for the sake of our 

private souls we cannot afford to fool ourselves 

about it. Things are not going to work themselves 

out for the best in Africa—UNLESS WE MAKE 

THEM!!6 

There is a decisive opportunity in Africa. It is a call 
to a maximum Christian effort. A national in Southern 
Rhodesia once told a missionary, “I may not understand 
what you say but I am obligated to lend you my ears.” That 
they are ready to listen is at once an opportunity and a 
danger. McGavran described the challenge we faced five 
years ago when he said that among the masses who are now 
steeped in animism we have a striking opportunity. They 
will not remain animists. Within the next twenty-five years 
they are going to accept something. To use McGavran’s 
own words, it will be “Catholicism, Protestantism, Islam 
or secularism.”!7 There must be a great concerted effort to 
win them for Christ. There are at least fifty million uncom- 
mitted pagans in Black Africa who may potentially be won 
to Christ. This is an opportunity unparalleled in history. 

The spiritual hunger among the masses of Africans was 
so vividly revealed recently during the Graham Crusade. 
It may well be one of the most significant contributions of 
his effort. In Moshi, Tanganyika, on February 28, 1960 


15. Keith Cole, Kenya: Hanging in the Middle Way, p. opp. 


16. Ritner, op. cit., p. 272. 
17. McGavran, op. cit., p. 112. 
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a gathering of 35,000 stood in the shadow of Mt. Kili- 
manjaro as the evangelist was being introduced. The local 
chairman said to Mr. Graham as he stepped forward to 
preach, “There’s a lot of hunger in their hearts today.” 
Billy Graham fed the hungry hearts with the “Bread of 
Life.” One outstanding result of this one-day meeting is 
that African pastors and seminary students in the area have 
caught a vision of the need for mass evangelism. They have 
received a renewed impetus to do evangelistic preaching 
among their own people. This is perhaps the most meaning- 
ful aspect of the Graham campaign in East Africa. 


The Baptist Mission of East Africa began work in Tan- 
ganyika and Kenya a mere four years ago. The work was 
started at the invitation of other protestant missions al- 
ready established in these two countries. The opportunities 
for new work have far exceeded the resources of either 
money or personnel. Yet there has been a remarkable growth 
in such a short span of time. Four years ago there were no 
Southern Baptist missionaries in East Africa. Today there 
are fifty-one missionaries under appointment for that field 
of service. There yet remains a valid and imperative need 
for more personnel. Just this past year news has come that 
at last the doors are opening for the establishment of work 
in Uganda. This is a land that has been dominated almost ex- 
clusively by missions of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Church of England. In every direction there are limitless 
opportunities. 


What is true of East Africa is equally true of other 
areas of Africa. Even in well established fields such as 
Nigeria there yet remain many unreached frontiers. Fur- 
thermore, what is true of Africa is equally true of the other 
vast mission areas of our world. 


In a recent “Diaogue on Africa” between Dr. H. Cor- 
nell Goerner and Dr. Baker James Cauthen, Dr. Cauthen 
urged this conclusion, 


In the light of all these doors which are opening in 
Africa I believe we could conclude that Southern 
Baptists are faced with a major missionary chal- 
lenge .... We feel that in these remaining four 
decades of the twentieth Century Southern Baptists 
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have a responsibility to press out all across the 

world in a major missionary advance.!® 

We see that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is still relevant 
in a world of confusion, fear, and sin. The mandate of Jesus 
Christ to proclaim His Gospel to all humankind is still valid. 
Africa so urgently needs Christ. Our world needs Him. 
Our crucial task as Baptists is to proclaim a relevant Gospel 
under a valid mandate to a desperate world. This is not 
merely a call for a concerted effort on the part of Baptists 
and churches collectively. Such an effort becomes utterly 
meaningless unless it is matched by the personal commit- 
ment of soul and life to Jesus Christ in every realm. 


The Foreign Mission Board cannot overemphasize the 
need for those who go as missionaries to have a true sense 
of call. The most fearful hazard of mission service in Africa 
or anywhere is not physical danger or some tropical disease. 
The greatest peril is to wake up some day and realize that 
you have become a missionary contrary to the will of God. 
Those times of doubt are inevitable for every missionary 
when he agonizes, “What in the world-am I doing here?!” 
Although the needs all around are superabundant the vital 
question becomes, “Can I love these people for Jesus’ sake?!” 
If you ARE there because of God’s certain leadership, you 
will be filled with the compassion that will enable you to 
love those people, the doubts will soon vanish and your 
service will bear fruit. 


Conversely, the greatest hazard of Christian service here 
in America is the danger of having by-passed the divine will. 
The call of America and of the entire world require every 
pastor and Christian worker to examine his life in relation to 
God’s sovereign will. It is just as disastrous for one to re- 
main in the homeland when God has called overseas as it 
is to find oneself overseas without a missionary call. 

God is summoning young pastors and their wives and 
Christian workers in other fields from all over the land to 
respond in total commitment for service abroad. Where do 
you stand before Christ with reference to a world of limitless 
opportunity and need? Face honestly your commitment. 


18. Ione Gray, “Dialogue on Africa”, Foreign Mission Board 
Press Release, August 29, 1960, p. 4. 
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Biblical Studies 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. Vols. 7 and 8— 
Pagan Symbols in Judaism. By Edwin R. Goodenough. New York: 
Pantheon Books: Bollingen Series XXXVII, 1958. 239 pages plus 
illustrations; 276 pages plus illustrations. $15.00. 


The first of the pagan symbols examined in the first volume is 
“the bull”. Pagan does not mean anti-religious but rather any 
culture that is not Christian, Mohammedan or Jew. This theme is 
studied from the appearances of the bull in texts or archeological 
remains from the Greco-Roman period, the Old Testament, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria, Crete, Greece, and Italy. In each 
culture the bull is seen as the source of life, the life giving power. 
In some, it is related to the fertility cults. Then there is a discussion 
of the bull as a symbol or as a god. The winged bull as a psycho- 
pomp is the symbol used to connect Rev. 4:6f. with the cherubim of 
Ezekiel 1:5-11. In Revelation the winged bull is an adaptation of 
the cherubim. 


Since the bull appears as the symbol of many gods, it is concluded 
that the bull “had meaning in its own right which it gave to the 
god rather than one the god gave to it.’ The author projects the 
theory that the bull indicated the hope of life and thus the use of 
this symbol on Jewish graves is for him a hope for “life here 
and hereafter.” Since there is so little of the hereafter mentioned 
in the Old Testament or in Jewish literature it is rather strange to 
see such a strong motif on the graves. To be sure, the symbols car- 
ried different meaning to different families. So it is difficult to 
posit one view to the exclusion of others. It seems that the use of 
the bull symbol as apotropaic, a power to guard the inhabitant from 
malefactors would be the prominent one in view of traditional 
Jewish thought of death and after-death as over against the Christian 
view. The notice of the bull as the Messiah taken from Enoch, and 
the Testament of Joseph is very interesting. But the Midrashic use 
of the bull is the herald of the Messiah. 


In Jewish iconography the lion and the bull appear to have 
the same usage. Therefore the lion and other felines are. dis- 
cussed with the same basic conclusion. The author rightly warns 
of the over-simplified interpretations. He shows that all of the Old 
Testament uses of the lion must be viewed in the context of all 
uses in the general setting of all relevant civilizations. The 
lions are seen as sun-god, psychopomp, sources of life, power of 
protection, and also as the god of the lower world. The.conflict of 
Daniel and the lions, used on early Christian graves, is shown as 
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“conquering by prayer” and not by violence as the power which 
conquers death. Such variation in the use of the symbol made 
the symbol useful in showing attributes of the person and presence 
of God himself. 


Though the symbolism of the bull and the lion are shown to be 
comparable in the many civilizations conveying many ideas, it is 
quite significant. that though the lion is the symbol of Judah and 
the hope of the people “the Messiah is not the lion. . . in rabbinic 
times.” In fact, there is little use of the lion in rabbinic literature. 


The author gives the same treatment of collection, correlation, 
and interpretation of objects such as tree, Victory and her crown, 
a rosette, or a wheel. Also, there is a fine discussion of the inter- 
mittent use of the tree as a symbol and as an object of cultic worship. 


The factor which led the author to relate these symbols into an 
outline which he calls “most unsatisfactory” is the fact that “all 
of them represent divine presence and activity for the believer.” 
This is true of the total approach of both volumes. Of course, the 
emphasis on this element leads to the deemphasis of many other 
interpretations which are equally valid. The view is consistent 
though it cannot be understood as comprehensive enough. The col- 
lection of materials and the abundance of footnotes made these vol- 
umes a valuable resource but much further work must be done be- 
for we understand the validity of this view and its balance in the 
total perspective of the use of symbols by Judaism. The illustrations 
are numerous and are generally printed with sufficient clarity. 

Volume eight interprets two classes of symbols, i.e. those pri- 
marily erotic and the psychopomps (as well as astronomical pheno- 
mena). The cupid symbols were used on the Jewish synagogues and 
graves in a hope that the individual or relative would be protected 
by the love of God. It is undeniable that this has been an under- 
lying motif but the writer has been very clear to leave the ques- 
tion open as to the actual identification of which tombs etc. used the 
cupid as symbol of protection or as a pure ornament. 

It is very tenuous to interpret the eagle, the griffin, or the 
boat as Jewish psychopomps. The tenet, however, of the author that 
the “artistic Jews” were more in search of immortality than were 
the religious Jews is the interpretation through symbols. Judaism 
as a religious and theological movement does not bear out the use of 
symbols with the force of aids to immortality. Nor does the history 
of Judaism reveal a time in which there was a common or predom- 
inant system of immortality. Even though such thought was in 
other religions, no connection is shown to relate the religious under- 
standing of immortality of Jews with those of other peoples except 
that some common figures were used. 

He states that “when Jews adopted the same lingua franca of 
symbols they must ... have taken over the constant values in the 
symbols:” But he overlooks’ the fact that the Jews adopted and 
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adapted only those elements which would express their thought. It 
was always consonant with Yahwistic development in their religion. 
They rejected that which was contrary to or discordant with their 
covenant theme. John Joseph Owens 


Archaeology and the New Testament. By J. A. Thompson. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 151 
pages. $1.50. 

The author completes with this little volume his series of three 
Pathway books dealing with archaeology and the Bible. From the 
death of Herod the Great to the second Jewish revolt is the scope of 
history covered in the present work. Although it is implied (p. 15) 
that the study will be historical in orientation, actually the organiza- 
tion is topical, dealing with the history of New Testament times, the 
Roman occupation of Palestine, Jerusalem and other first century 
cities, the Lukan and Johannine writings, and the papyri. This book 
may be recommended for beginners in archaeological study, but even 
the beginner will find himself wishing for more complete treatment 
of the subjects covered. Joseph A. Callaway 


The Antiquities of Jordan. By G. Lankester Harding. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. 206 pages. $4.75. 

At the request of many tourists, the author began collecting 
material for a guidebook to the principal ancient sites in Jordan 
while he served as Director of the Department of Antiquities. How- 
ever, when that part of Palestine west of the Jordan which was still 
in Arab possession in 1951 was united with Trans-Jordan to become 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, it became obvious that govern- 
ment officials formerly associated with the British mandate would 
have to leave. Harding, loved by the people of Jordan and respected 
for his work, left in 1956, and the intended guidebook was expanded 
to become something of an interpretative guidebook to Jordan’s 
past. 

Harding’s method of interpreting is to describe the general top- 
ography of a site, summarize its history in the light of biblical and 
archaeological evidence, then describe in a leisurely but interesting 
way the ruins which one sees today at the site. Since some of the 
most impressive remains from the past are located in Jordan, notably 
Jerash, Petra, Jericho, and Qumran, this book will surely be informa- 
tive and delightful reading for both visitors to Jordan and others who 
must see the land from “afar off.” Joseph A. Callaway 


Jerusalem. Edited by M. Avi-Yonah. New York: The Orion 
Press, 1960. 200 pages. $12.50. 

From its mystery-shrouded beginning in the Early Bronze Age, 
Jerusalem is traced across the stage of its checkered history to its 
present division between Jordan and Israel. The editor uses rare, 
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ancient maps and inscriptions to present a fascinating, pictorial his- 
tory of this unusual city which is holy to Jews, Christians, and Arabs. 
Step by step, one sees why it is the Holy City as he covers the 
periods of occupation by the Canaanites and the Hebrew Monarchy, 
the destruction and exile, the return from exile, the Maccabean, 
Herodian, Roman, Byzantine, Mameluke, Crusader, and Moslem 
periods, and the rise of the modern Jewish state under European pro- 
tection. Of the three religious groups which regard Jerusalem as 
holy, it is to be expected that the Jews would receive preferred treat- 
ment since the book has a strong Jewish nationalistic bias. 


Joseph A. Callaway 


Worship in Ancient Israel. Ecumenical Studies in Worship No. 
5. By A. S. Herbert. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1959. 
51 pages. $1.50. 

The capable young Professor of Old Testament in the Selly Oak 
Colleges of Birmingham, England has made a valuable contribution 
in this fifth volume in the Ecumenical Studies in Worship. The 
study is far too brief. Only an outline and introduction to such an 
important theme can be given in 50 pages. There are three basic 
chapters: The Basis of Israel’s Worship, The Vocabulary of Worship, 
and The Media of Worship. The final chapter views the Aim and 
Fulfilment of Worship. Basic in the worship in Israel was her 
experience of deliverance from Egypt by a Holy God. God who 
so determined history for Israel also determined the salvation-history. 
To understand worship, you must interpret the words—worship, 
service, praise, and bless. “The most regular and normal cultic act 
is the sacrifice” (p. 15). Thus, the main contribution is a study of the 
personnel and paraphenalia of the cultic sacrifice. The author is 
fully aware of modern scholarship of the Old Testament world and 
makes a sane conservative use of it. John Joseph Owens 


Samaria the Capital of the Kingdom of Israel. By Andre Parrot. 
Studies in Biblical Archaeology No. 7. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 143 pages. $2.75. 


Babylon and the Old Testament. By Andre Parrot. Studies in 
Biblical Archaeology No. 8. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
166 pages. $2.75. 

Translated from the original French editions, these two additions 
to the popular Studies in Biblical Archaeology series bring to the 
pastor or interested layman concise summaries of our knowledge of 
two great cities of Bible times. 

Samaria, called by Parrot the most interesting city of Palestine 
next to Jerusalem, is portrayed from its founding in the reign of 
Omri through New Testament times. First, the city is studied from 
literary sources, the chief of which is the Old Testament. Then in- 
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formation from archaeological research at Samaria is added ‘to the 
biblical account which gives.a new dimension to our knowledge of 
the city. In the light of both biblical and archaeological sources, 
the extra-biblical history and significance of Samaria is then pre- 
sented in a clear, concise way which gives the non-specialist a new 
appreciation for this capital of those kings who followed in “the sin 
of Jeroboam.” 


The study of Babylon follows the same general plan, except that 
archaeological research by Robert Koldewey and others is presented 
before the discussion of Babylon and the Old Testament is taken up. 
Much of the archaeological data on Babylon is not available to the 
general reader because it is published in German. Parrot brings this 
material in summary fashion translated from both a foreign language 
and the technical vocabulary of professional archaeologists. 

Joseph A. Callaway 


Composition of the Book of Judges. By C. A. Simpson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 197 pages. $6.50. 


Dr. Simpson is Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford University 
and Canon of Christ Church. This volume is an extension of the 
large work, The Early Traditions of Israel. In the earlier volume 
he had built on the spade work of Budde, Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Gunkel, Meyer, and Smend. On the basis that the Hexateuch con- 
tained deuteronomic material and four independent documents, 
namely J1, J2, E, and P. The first question, then, was whether 
Jl .and J2 existed as parallel independent documents. He 
began with the exodus narrative and said that the Sinai material was 
a secondary element in the J tradition. Ultimately, there was brought 
fourth J1 which was the southern tradition and that there had been 
an elaboration of J1 by the northern tradition, J2. On this basis, 
then, the exodus tradition indicated that at least one of the clans of 
the Judah tribe was in the exodus but that “none of the northern 
tribes had part in the exodus.” Thus, only the southern tribes came 
under the influence of Moses. The dates of these documents are 
given as: J1, early in the reign of David; J2, 950-850 B.C.; E, c. 700 
B.C. Otto Eissfeldt in 1950 criticised this thesis of the J document as 
an earlier, simple narrative composed of certain traditions of south- 
ern tribes with the northern J2 elaboration being made later. Simp- 
son seeks to answer Eissfeldt’s criticism in an appendix of 47 pages 
length. The problem is not a simple one and Simpson has presented 
strong evidence. This book should be taken into account by any stu- 
dent of the early history of Israel. John Joseph Owens 


From Tragedy to Triumph. By H. L. Ellison. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1958. 127 pages. $2.50. 


The author is Theological Editor for the Paternoster Press. He 
has written Ezekiel: The Man and His Message, and Men Spake 
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from God among other works. The author seeks to give an interpre- 
tation of the thought of the book of Job without losing touch with the 
Biblical text. His brief commentary offers a flow of comment which 
is at times well grounded and at times commonplace and superficial. 
He does not include any attempt to answer many of the perplexing 
literary problems. He says, for instance, in regard to the prose- 
poetry counterbalance that it “is normally a mere literary question, 
and as such may be ignored” (p. 21). Also, he alludes to the fact 
that there are many other problems which have been noted by scho- 
lars but he offers no explanations or solutions. He removes the 
central chapter of the book concerning wisdom (ch. 28) from con- 
sideration by writing “the author . . . introduces a poem on Wisdom” 
(p. 89). A real commentary on the book of Job is still needed. 


John Joseph Owens 


Devotional Introduction to Job. By Andrew W. Blackwood, Jr. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 166 pages. $2.95. 

The author is pastor of the Presbyterian church in West Palm 
Beach, Florida. He is the son of the famous preacher-teacher. He 
seeks to introduce a reader to the book and experience of Job. It 
is not.a commentary in that there are only comments on sections 
(not on each verse). He shows familiarity -with the literature of 
the field but does not seek to come to grips with the problems. He 
has produced strictly elementary devotional material with the book 
of Job as the framework. John Joseph Owens 


The Story of the Aleph Beth. By David Diringer. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 195 pages. $4.75. 


The author is Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, England 
and has written the monumental work, The Alphabet—A Key to the 
History of Mankind. Now he focuses attention on his own people and 
their language. Particularly. he seeks the history of the ‘Aleph- 
Beth (Alphabet). This book is written for the lay reader rather 
than the technical scholar and deals with Hebrew language as known 
through discoveries of inscriptions, seals, octraca, papyri, and coins, 
as well as the modern printings. As background he presents the 
theories of the origin of writing and the creation of the Alphabet, 
from iconography to ideographic writing to symbolic conservation 
of ideas and phonetic systems. The second part deals with the 
early Hebrew alphabet in the early extant sources. The final part 
deals with the square (Aramaic script) charactered Hebrew Alphabet 
in regard to its origin, its earliest usages, and its later aids invented 
by the Sopherim and their descendants. Also, there is a discussion 
of the value of the various suggestions for revising the Hebrew 
characters for utilitarian and stylistic reasons. If the reader de- 
sires a thorough but readable introduction to the Hebrew alphabet, 
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this book will be valuable. But if one desires a complete picture of 
alphabets or the original alphabetic invention, he should read the 


larger volume. John Joseph Owens 


Student’s Hebrew Lexicon. By Benjamin Davies and Edward C. 
Mitchell. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1959. 752 
pages. $5.95. 

This is the best student’s lexicon that I have found. It has 
been selected for use of the first year Hebrew classes because of its 
ease of use, correctness of content, and completeness of materials. 
It contains more than a thousand forms in addition to those in Robin- 
son’s edition of Gesenius’ lexicon. It is free from the glaring in- 
accuracies of the editor’s notes in Tregelles’ editon of Gesenius, e.g. 
’almah of Isaiah 7:14. This work is based on the works of Gesenius 
and of Furst who were until the appearance of Koehler and Baum- 
gartner the best Hebrew lexicons in print. This volume is welcomed 
by elementary Hebrew teachers in that it is comprehensive and 
within a reasonable price range. John Joseph Owens 


Lists of Words. Hebrew-English. By John D. W. Watts. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1959. 31 pages. .$75. 


This booklet is prepared by Dr. John D. W. Watts, graduate of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and also New Orleans 
Baptist Seminary, professor of Old Testament and dean of the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Ruschlikon, Switzerland. This will be 
a great aid to a student in the mastery of the essential vocabulary in 
the Hebrew Old Testament. It presents the basic 800 words of 
the Old Testament. The words are listed in the following categories: 
verbs, nouns, prepositions and prepositional phrases; also 500-5000, 
200-500, 100-200, and 50-100 occurrences. The lists are taken from 
William Rainey Harper’s Hebrew Vocabularies (1890) and revised 
in comparison with Koehler-Baumgartner’s Lexicon (1935). 


John Joseph Owens 


Atlas of the Early Christian World. By F. Van der Meer and 
Christine Mohrmann. Translated and edited by Mary F. Hedlund 
and H. H. Rowley. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1958. 215 
pages. $15.00. 

This atlas by two distinguished Dutch scholars is one of the 
finest of its kind. For years to come it will constitute an extra- 
ordinary source of information on the early Christian world. The 
maps are in themselves a rich mine from which the eager student 
may dig the treasures of Christian life and thought, expressed in 
monumental basilicas, frescoes, and statuary. The diffusion of the 
church through six centuries, the early monuments from A.D. 300 
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to A.S. 600, the diocesan organization of the Christian movement, 
both East and West, the memorable places where martyrs wrought 
for the glory of God the spread of monasticism, the age of Justinian, 
these and many other facets of the early church’s life come into 
view in this work. We also catch a glimpse of the oldest house 
church, of the catacombs, and of how the embattled, persecuted 
Christians depicted the bliss and boon of the after life. In three 
wellknit chapters the reader is introduced to the panorama of the 
Church of the Martyrs, the Church of the Empire, and the Fathers 
of the Church and Early Christian Literature. 

The format, the choice of pictures, the scholarly scope, and the 
comprehensiveness of the material add to the value of what may 
truly be called a masterpiece. 


This atlas ought to be on the study desk of every Christian 
pastor, and in the church libraries of our Southern Baptist Zion. 
Theological teachers and students, missionaries in distant lands, and 
the homes of God’s people will all profit from the fascinating story 
of the early Church that is so superbly illustrated in its pages. 

The translators deserve our special gratitude for putting this 
classic into English garb. William A. Mueller 


Rand McNally Historical Atlas of the Holy Land. Edited by 
32.98 G. Kraeling. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company. 88 pages. 

This is a condensed edition of the 1956 Rand McNally Historical 
Atlas which sells for $8.75. The excellent maps of the larger edition 
have been retained, and many of the outline maps of specific events 
are used in the shortened text to illustrate movements of signifi- 
cant people of the Bible. As a result, a very useful companion 
book to the Bible has been produced for pastors, Sunday School 
teachers and students. One minor point may be raised concerning 
the text on page 52. It is suggested that Abraham ranged his 
flocks from Haran to Ur during the winter, but it seems that 600 
miles is quite a distance to travel looking for grass. The upside- 
down printing of the Isaiah Scroll on page 7 is a proof-reading 
oversight which is more amusing than harmful to this quite excellent 
little book. Joseph A. Callaway 


The Emphasized Bible. By Joseph Bryant Rotherham. Grand 
Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1959. 1,192 pages. $12.95. 

This is the American edition of the old British “Emphasised 
Bible.” The Old Testament is based on the text which Dr. Rother- 
ham calls the “Current Massoretic Hebrew Text,” as critically edited 
by Dr. C. D. Ginsburg. This automatically dates the work as having 
been done on a level of textual study prior to the authoritative 
edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica edited by Prof. Paul Kahle or the 
latest critical text by Prof. Norman Snaith. The Ginsburg text is a 
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“Ben Hayyim” text which is inferior to the “Ben Asher” text of the 
Kittel text. The New Testament translation is based on the Westcott 
and Hort text. The work was accomplished without the advantage 
of Nestle’s textual aids. Even so, the text does make a real effort 
to bring some of the advantages of Greek and Hebrew to the 
English reader. The symbolic marks seek to point out to the 
reader such matters as transition from narrative to speech, paral- 
lelism, paragraphs (section headings), emphasis indicated by posi- 
tion, repetition and formal expression. The Old Testament names 
of God are clearly marked throughout. There is an abundant use 
of footnotes to indicate more clearly the meaning of words and also 
the variant readings. The main contribution of the volume is that 
of making constant the emphasis of the original texts. 


John Joseph Owens 


What is the Bible? By Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated from 
the French by J. R. Foster. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1958. 128 
pages. $2.95. 


Biblical Criticism. By Jean Steinmann. Translated from the 
Hae by J. R. Foster. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1958. 124 pages. 
2.95. 


A revolution is going on in Catholic Biblical scholarship! Sparked 
by the liberalizing tendencies in the papal encyclical Divino afflante 
Spiritu (1943), Catholics have moved beyond the rigid, reactionary 
approach to Biblical studies prompted by the Modernist Controversy 
of 1907 and have developed a method which is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the best Protestant hermeneutic. With the advantages of 
exhaustive training, monastic discipline, and world-wide organiza- 
tion, Catholics are rapidly outstripping Protestants as the leaders in 
basic New Testament research. 

Impressive proof of this revival is furnished by two books in 
The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, a 150 volume 
work now being translated from the original French edition. These 
two contributions are included in Part VI of the Encyclopedia, a 
section comprising 14 volumes on the Word of God. The first is by 
the brilliant member of the French Academy, Henri Daniel-Rops 
(Henri Petiot), well-known in America for his popular Jesus and 
His Times. Here is a general introduction to the Bible characterized 
by comprehensiveness, clarity, and mature judgment. There is a 
frank acceptance of critical views “which, fifty years ago, would 
have amazed exegetes and theologians” (p. 52, n. 1.). Without hesi- 
tation, human elements in the Bible are accentuated along with the 
divine. For example, the Book of Jonah is characterized as 
“midrash” and the stopping of the sun by Joshua as “eastern 
hyperbole.” 

The second volume by Jean Steinmann comes to grips more 
directly with historical criticism. A brief history of critical study 
from Origen to Lagrange is followed by a survey of the present 
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state of scientific Biblical study. Those who have not followed recent 
trends in Catholic Biblical scholarship will be surprised to find here 
an insistence on the superiority of the original languages over the 
Latin of the Vulgate, and an acceptance of such critical hypotheses 
as the late date of Daniel, the use of literary sources by the synoptic 
Evangelists, and the pseudonymous character of 2 Peter. 

The great strides in Biblical study reflected by these two books 
are hopeful signs for those who recognize the difficulties of “con- 
verting” the Roman Catholic Church from without, but who pray 
devoutly for its reformation from within. Baptists should rejoice 
in the renewed interest in the Bible by Catholic scholars and should 
encourage their lay Catholic friends to draw generously upon the 
fruits of such study by making use of official Catholic works such 
as these under review. However, the increasing rapprochement 
between Catholic and Protestant Biblical scholars should also serve 
to clarify and sharpen the basic issue between them, that of the 
relationship of Biblical theology to the church tradition. Several 
Jesuit and Dominican scholars have come amazingly close to the 
position held by their reviewer, that Biblical theology, critically 
discovered, should furnish normative control of church tradition. 
Who knows what might happen if the ecclesiastical hierarchy should 
ever accept this viewpoint? William E. Hull 


The Powers That Be. By Clinton D. Morrison. Naperville, 
Illinois: Allec R. Allenson, Inc., 1960. 144 pages. $2.25. 


The author, Associate Professor of New Testament, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, makes his first contribution to the Studies 
In Biblical Theology series of monographs with this study of “Earthly 
Rulers and Demonic Powers in Romans 13:1-7.” He does not offer 
an “uncontroversial” exegesis of the passage but rather deliberately 
sets his work against the backdrop of the controversy centering 
around the correct interpretation of the eksousiai, “the powers that 
be,” to whom Christians are admonished to be subject in this Pauline 
passage. This is done in the hope of offering a new way out of the 
stalemate existing in the current controversy. 


The first part of the study is devoted to a review of the problem 
of the theological exegesis of the Romans passage, in which the 
traditional approach to the eksousiai as earthly rulers is sharply 
contrasted with the new interpretation by Cullmann, Barth, and 
others who view the eksousiai as demonic or spiritual powers that 
stand behind their earthly counterparts, the governing authorities, 
in such a special and close relationship that their rule is an inte- 
grated one. Such a stalemate has resulted, the author concludes, 
that it cannot be broken except as one takes seriously not only what 
Paul imparted in Romans 13 but what he communicated to the 
readers. It is to the problem of Romans 13 as communication that 
the author addresses himself in the second part of the book as he 
tries to understand what Paul was communicating to people who 
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were both citizens of the Graeco-Roman world and Christians who 
viewed Christ as Lord. 

It is quite clear that the author stands with the new approach 
to the interpretation of the eksousiai in Romans 13, but he does 
break with the arguments used at certain points and thereby 
strengthens the new interpretation. He offers an advance by basing 
the belief in the correspondence between spiritual powers and 
earthly rulers not merely upon Paul’s possible belief as a Jew in 
folk angels but upon the general concept found in the Graeco-Roman 
world. Other advance is also made in the new approach by Christ’s 
victory not being viewed as a defeat and “harnassing or re-commis- 
sioning” of the hostile powers, which seem not to have changed 
after the resurrection, but rather seen as having its locus in the 
believing community, the church. The methodological point of a 
distinction to be made between imparting and communication can 
be appreciated quite apart from conclusions reached. Regardless 
of one’s viewpoint on the issue the study will be welcomed as a 
stimulating and fresh approach to a current problem and will 
probably incline one more to the new aproach as the author gives his 
own direction to the interpretation. Hyran E. Barefoot 


The Apocalypse Today. By Thomas F. Torrance. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1959. 155 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Torrance, Professor of Christian Dogmatics, University of 
Edinburgh, is author of Calvin’s Doctrine of Man, When Christ 
Comes and Comes Again, and The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic 
Fathers. 


The Apocalypse Today, consisting of sixteen scholarly and 
dynamic sermons, interprets the Book of Revelation in the light of 
the liturgical language of the Old Testament, the life and ministry 
of Christ, and the conflicts and spirit of the early church. The 
focal point of these messages, as of The Apocalypse, is not man or 
history, but the Lord who walks among the churches, bringing 
from the other world a message of hope and victory to believers who 
struggle against the Satanic forces of evil that challenge God’s reign 
and seek to destroy mankind. This message is as urgent today as 
it was in the first century. William W. Adams 


The Gospel According to St. John. By R. V. G. Tasker. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 237 pages. $3.00. 

This commentary was prepared by the general editor of the 
Tyndale series, Dr. Tasker, who is professor of New Testament 
Exegesis, the University of London. In 38 pages the author gives a 
concise summary of the essential facts regarding the author, date 
and purpose of the Fourth Gospel. The interpretation deals with 
the large sections of scriptural content, rather than each separate 
verse. The book is designed for the average New Testament student 
and the busy pastor who will find here much that is of practical 
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value in bringing the Gospel of John out of the dissecting room of 
the technical scholar and putting it to work in the practical lives 
of believers. William W. Adams 


St. John’s Gospel. By Walter Luthi. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1960. 348 pages. $5.00. 


Since 1946 the author of this book has been a minister in Bern, 
Switzerland. Before that date he was a pastor in Basel. This book 
is a product of his preaching there during the dark years of 1939-42. 
On the border of both Germany and France, Basel was often spoken 
of as being “‘on the edge of the crater.” The sermons (42 of them) 
in this book were preached there in those tragic days. The author’s 
confession is that this circumstance has left definite traces in the 
sermons. They grew out of daily association with the Word and out 
of the daily care of souls at a time when people were afraid. 


The message of hope in the Fourth Gospel shines through these 
messages which are presented by way of exposition after the pat- 
tern of Maclaren. There is nothing here of a technical nature, 
nothing of a scholarly nature. The exposition is devotional and 
heart-searching throughout. This represents a type of preaching too 
seldom heard today. Ray Summers 


The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and to Philemon. By 
Herbert M. Carson. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1960. 112 pages. $2.00. 


As in Paul’s day, so in today’s world, ignorance of the Gospel 
and false teaching are widespread. The only remedy for that 


situation is a clear and full presentation of the person and work 
of Christ. 


Dr. Carson, Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Cambridge, in a series 
of expository sermons, sets forth the fulness of Christ in his redeem- 
ing grace and all-inclusive wisdom. Drawing upon the best in Greek 
exegesis, the author has produced a model of expository preaching, 
in content, gripping English, and in practical application in life. 
Pastors would do well to make full use of this book in preaching a 
series of expository sermons on the dynamic Epistles of Colossians 
and Philemon. William W. Adams 


The Epistles to Timothy, Titus and Philemon. By A. R. C. Leaney. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 144 pages. $2.50. 

This volume joins the famous series of Torch Bible Commen- 
taries. It is written, not for technical research scholars, but for 
those who are interested in the practical results of New Testament 
studies. While devoting only 39 pages to introductory matters, and 
101 pages to interpretation, the materials presented are carefully 
chosen, giving to the reader the best results of scholarship in these 
Epistles. Wiiliam W. Adams 
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Historical Studies 


Aus der Welt der Reformation. By Fritz Blanke. Zurich: Zwingli 
Verlag, 1960. 112 pages. 


The five essays comprising this small volume have been selected 
from the numerous articles written over a thirty-four year period by 
Professor Blanke of the University of Zurich. They treat of several 
facets of the Continental Reformation: (1) “Zwingli’s Opinions 
of Himself,” (2) “Calvin’s Opinions of Zwingli,” (3) “The Kingdom 
of the Anabaptists at Munster, 1534-35,” (4) “Anabaptism and the 
Reformation,” and (5) “The Reformation and Alcoholism.” The 
fourth essay earlier made its appearance in English in Guy Hersh- 
berger’s work, The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. These articles 
well reveal the scholarly and creative achievement of their author 
and offer tangible evidence of the deserved rank he enjoys among 
contemporary continental church historians. 

W. Morgan Patterson 


Master Roger Williams. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. 328 pages. 


This biography of an absorbingly fascinating figure of the 
seventeenth century is exceptionally well done. The author has 
thoroughly acquainted herself with the whole of the social, political, 
religious, and general cultural setting in which Roger Williams 
appeared and grew. Her familiarity with the detail of life in seven- 
teenth century England and America can only be matched by what 
may be described as a truly beautiful style. Her taste for em- 
bellishing her description with phrases from Williams and his 
contemporaries enables the reader to situate himself in the story 
as more than an interested observer. The author’s engaging style 
has before been recognized in her Pulitzer Prize winning biography 
of Jonathan Edwards. 


The author has presented Roger Williams primarily as a per- 
son—restless, outspoken, individualistic, and versatile. He is skil- 
fully portrayed in his many roles: as protege of Justice Edward 
Coke, chaplain, “troubler of the peace,” colonizer, linguist, con- 
troversialist, statesman, and others. The work is not given to an 
exposition or extensive description of Williams’ thought, but rather 
to the chronicling of the events of his life. Somewhat disappoint- 
ingly, problems, such as Williams’ relation to the church formed in 
Providence in 1638/9 and his mode of baptism, are not treated. 
Nevertheless, because of its stylistic excellence and completeness of 
detail it will occupy an enduring niche in the library of materials 
on Roger Williams. W. Morgan Patterson 
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Theological Studies 


The First Systematic Theologian: Origen of Alexandria. By Hugh 
a Kerr. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. 43 pages. 
50. 


Since the third century A.D. Origen has been an intriguing and 
controversial figure in Christian thought. Living in the milieu of 
Alexandria “Origen was influenced by Hellenistic Judaism in the 
area of Biblical interpretation, by Neo-Piatonism as to his cosmology, 
and by Gnosticism as to the way of salvation” (p. 11). Professor 
Kerr’s essay is primarily a summary and evaluation of First Prin- 
ciples. Kerr makes use of the work of recent Origenistic scholarship 
(cf. R. P. C. Hanson, Jean Danielou, Henry Chadwick) yet fails 
to relate the Nag Hammadi discoveries to Origen’s theology. Is it 
too much to expect that the caves or sands of the Near East will 
one day yield a copy of the Greek text of First Principles or the great 
Hexapla? James Leo Garrett 


The Westminster Confession for Today. By George S. Hendry. 
Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1960. 253 pages. $2.00. 


In view of the varying degrees of adherence which Presbyterians 
today actually give to the doctrinal standards produced by the 
seventeenth-century Westminster Assembly and in lieu of any 
completely new confession of faith written and adopted by the 
various Presbyterian churches Professor Hendry of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary has attempted to reinterpret the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. His reinterpretation is designed to be in terms 
of the best insights of contemporary theology according to the 
Reformed tradition. 


Baptists especially should be interested in such a reinterpreta- 
tion, since both the Second London Confession of Particular Baptists 
(1677) and the Philadelphia Confession (1742) were adaptations of 
the Westminster Confession. 


Of primary interest are those major departures from the West- 
minster Confession which Professor Hendry advocates. These in- 
clude (1) the Barthian rejection of the concept found in the W. C. 
which moderns have called “general revelation”; (2) the Barthian 
treatment of the Trinity before consideration of the attributes of 
God; (3) rejection of the W. C.’s doctrine of double predestination; 
(4) expansion of the doctrine of providence so as to give greater 
stress to the problem of natural evil, and doubtfulness concerning 
the personality of Satan; (5) criticism of the W. C.’s doctrine of 
“original corruption” or depravity as both undercutting guilt and 
exaggerating depravity in terms of totality; (6) a critique of the 
“covenant of works” as unbiblical and of the “covenant of grace” 
as obscuring the essential distinction between the Old and New 
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Covenants; (7) substitution of “the humanity as the form of the 
divinity” for the W. C.’s Chalcedonian Christology; (8) emphasis on 
the “all men” and the missionary imperative of the articles on the 
Holy Spirit and the gospel (added by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., in 1903) rather than on the “some men” of the W. C.,; 
(9) rejection of the W. C.’s implication that some infants are non- 
elect and favorable consideration of the possibility of the salvation 
of “good pagans”; (10) stress on the Christian’s obligation to dis- 
obey totalitarian governments as a supplement to the W. C.,; 
(11) usage of the new article on marriage and divorce adopted by 
American Presbyterians within the last decade rather than the 
W. C.’s article; (12) recognition that the term “sacrament” is not 
a Biblical word and that “the symbolism (of baptism) is best seen 
in total immersion”; (13) rejection of the W. C.’s interpretation of 
“the keys of the Kingdom” as applying to the remission of sins in 
favor of the rabbinical concept of teaching; (14) a critique of the 
W. C.’s doctrine of the immortality of the soul which inclines 
toward rejection, (15) espousal of agnosticism instead of the W. C.’s 
clear dualism of heaven and hell. James Leo Garrett 


The Missionary Church in East and West. Edited by Charles C. 
West and David M. Paton. Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1959. 133 
pages. $2.00. 


This book is a collection of essays originally presented in a 
meeting of pastors and missionaries at the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey, Switzerland. It is published as one of the “Studies in 
Ministry and Worship” series, edited by G. W. H. Lampe and David 
M. Paton. “This series is intended to serve the renewal in our 
time of the worship, work, and witness of the Church by providing 
an interdenominational and international forum for the discussion 
of theoretical and practical issues in the life of the Church, on a 
scale between the article in the journal and the major theological 
treatise.” In the present study, eight authors (of German, Indo- 
nesian, British, Dutch, Swiss, and American nationalities) con- 
tribute a total of nine essays. They give us acutely discerning 
analyses of the contemporary situation regarding the Church in 
the Western World, in Asia, and in Africa. This is followed by an 
informative discussion of the response of Islam to the impact of 
the West. Three essays are then devoted to the theology of mis- 
sions, outstanding among them being Bishop Lesslie Newbigin’s 
contribution on “The Gathering Up of History into Christ”. The 
final article is an effort to correlate all of these essays around the 
theme of “Mission in East and West.” We have here, in the work 
as a whole, good quality contemporary thinking on the Mission of 
the Church in the world today. Missionaries on the field and 
pastors everywhere would profit from the information, insights, and 
inspiration available in this book. Hugo Culpepper 
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The Religion of the Occident. By Mariin A. Larson. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 711 pages. $6.00. 


This very long book is remarkable. It represents the first at- 
tempt in the English language to present in one volume a compre- 
hensive analysis of the origins and historical developments of em- 
pirical Christianity. It is remarkable in being a long compendium 
of naivete! The book is very readable and plausible, and equally 
untrustworthy. It is obvious that the author knows nothing of the 
real teachings of the several non-Christian religions which he fre- 
quently credits with providing the bases for Christianity. For 
instance, he summarizes by saying “that the Gospel of Jesus was 
infinitely more Zoroastrian, Buddhist, and Pythagorean than Judaic” 
(p. 413). 


The author avows (p. xvii) that he offers his study “as the work 
of a searching Humanist.” It is also obvious that it is the work of 
an unmitigated laissez faire capitalist who does not want the 
teachings of Jesus, or anything else, to interfere with “our own 
country, that last citadel of free enterprise” (p. 418). All the rest of 
the world, he says, has fallen victim to the welfare state principle, 
which provides “for human beings on the communist-Buddhist-Gos- 
pel principle that society as a whole is under an inescapable obligation 
to its poor and [maintains] that each is to receive, not according to 
his merit or production, but according to his need.” 

Despite the remark in the Preface by Harry Elmer Barnes, 
there is nothing scholarly about the book. It is not worth reading, 
but is dangerous because many will be attracted, undoubtedly, by 
its syncretism, Humanism, and readable style. Herbert Jackson 


Pictorial History of Philosophy. By Dagobert D. Runes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 450 pages. $15.00. 


How can one put into one volume a history and interpretation 
of the great thinkers? Such a task is impossible. For volumes have 
been written on each era of thought and on each predominant figure 
without exhausting the theme. Yet there is a uniqueness about 
this volume. This is the first time that the traditional, artistic, or 
photographic likenesses of the great thinkers, mystics, and scientists 
have been brought together in one volume. This is a good intro- 
duction for the individual who is uninitiate in philosophy. The 
selectivity and interpretations expressed by Dr. Runes are open to 
many criticisms. Many important thinkers are treated lightly while 
undue space is given to secondary men. The basic framework around 
which the material is gathered is a combination of geographical and 
chronological. As pictorial history, it is interesting to have the 
physical appearance in mind while seeking to understand the thought. 
To the author, the three men who come nearest to personifying the 
true character of philosophy are: Solomon, the king; Socrates, the 
vagrant; and Spinoza, the renegade. For each person treated, there 
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is a picture of likeness and a brief survey of background and con- 
tribution. Generally there is no critical interpersonal evaluation but 
merely a personal critique. There is a comprehensive index which 
enhances the use of this volume. John Joseph Owens 


Practical Studies 


An Introduction to Pastoral Counseling. Edited by Wayne E. 
Oates. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1959. IX plus 331 pages. $6.00. 


This book was written to help the pastor who feels the need 
of intelligent direction and guidance in his dealings with human 
problems. Few spiritual shepherds can escape the role of a coun- 
selor. Sincere ministers who share the needs of individuals will be 
greatly stimulated and helpfully informed by this book that deals with 
the equipment, responsibilities, and techniques of the pastoral leader. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the main sections (each 
one consisting of several chapters): Counseling in the Context of 
the Church; The Personhood of the Pastoral Counselor; Pastoral 
Counseling: Its Process and Procedures; Pastoral Counseling and 
the Ministry of the Word of God in Christ; and Pastoral Counseling 
and the Educational Intentions of the Church. The quality of the 
book is suggested by the merit of the contributors. Dr. Oates, a 
national leader in the field of counseling, and professor of the 
Psychology of Religion at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
has himself contributed heavily to the project. He has also enlisted 
the aid of nine other men who are noted pastoral counselors and 
teachers of pastoral counseling. Together they demonstrate the 
manner in which pastoral counseling draws on the insights of psy- 
chological science and the insights of Christian theology. The 
resultant volume is a text for the seminary student, a manual for 
the pastor, and a scholarly work for the professional. 

Nolan P. Howington 


Spiritual Therapy: How the Physician, Psychiatrist, and Minister 
Collaborate in Healing. By Richard K. Young and Albert Meiburg. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 184 pages. $3.50. 


The ministry is continually refreshed by those who bring the 
findings of other disciplines to the attention of theological education. 
The first step in this process is to collect relevant data from a 
related profession and to translate it into terms which will have 
meaning for the ministry. Dr. Young and Dr. Meiburg, graduates 
of the Southern Baptist Seminary, have pioneered in this task of 
translation. 


The material to be translated is the medical research and theory 
on the relationship of emotional states and personality organization 
to bodily changes and illness. The medium of translation is the 
accumulated records of interviews with patients in the North Caro- 
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lina Baptist Hospital as they were conducted by Chaplains, interns, 
and members of the pastoral care staff. This material usually 
appears as an illustrative case for each chapter. The book is pat- 
terned after the organization of medical symptomatology: heart 
conditions, peptic ulcers, ulcerated colitis, asthma, skin conditions, 
migraine headaches, conversion reactions, surgery, birth, involutional 
reactions, and bereavement. Samuel Southard 


The Battle for the Soul. By Owen Brandon. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 96 pages. $1.25. 


In dealing with the psychological, pastoral, and theological 
aspects of conversion, the author draws heavily upon published 
material and illustrates effectively with empirical data derived from 
his own evangelistic and pastoral experience. Designed to be brief, 
the author describes his own work as “an humble contribution to 
an enormous and difficult subject”. The book is addressed mainly 
to ministers, professional evangelists, and lay helpers in the work 
of communicating the gospel. It is a serious attempt to understand 
conversion, approaching it from many angles including “the chief 
operative factors”, “the various types”, “the personal elements in- 
volved” etc. The emphasis is upon the individual nature of the 
conversion experience. Stimulating questions are raised such as: 
“Can there be a true conversion without a prior conviction of sin?”, 
“What part does fear play in the conversion experience?”. An ex- 
cellent bibliography causes one to desire further reading in what 
the author describes as “the relationship between religious develop- 
ment and all normal human progress’. The pastor who reads this 
book will be made more aware of his evangelistic responsibilities 
and will be given a deepened desire for a more effective ministry, 
especially with new converts. D. Swan Haworth 


God and Man in Washington. By Paul Blanshard. Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1960. 251 pages. $3.50. 


Paul Blanshard has writien another major work on church- 
state relations. After considering the interaction of religion and 
the federal government in general and the religious status of Wash- 
ington as the nation’s capital, Blanshard gives detailed attention to 
the relation of religion to the three branches of the federal govern- 
ment—the Supreme Court, the Congress, and the Presidency. 

Blanshard finds that the Supreme Court is least influenced by 
sectarian pressures. Since 1940 it has applied federal church-state 
policy to local and state governments, and the bulk of Blanshard’s 
discussion centers in the recent cases involving religious teaching 
in public schools and public funds for parochial schools. Although 
at times subjected to strong sectarian pressures, most members of 
Congress normally espouse a sectarian neutralism which favors 
religion in general. An ambassador to the Vatican and public appro- 
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priations for sectarian schools have been among the most explosive 
recent issues faced by Congress. 

The chapter on the Presidency has great reader appeal. Blan- 
shard considers “the Protestant monopoly” on the Presidency, pre- 
vious campaigns including that of 1928, and “two-way bigotry.” He 
wrongly predicted the nomination of a Roman Catholic for vice 
president rather than president in 1960 (p. 185). Blanshard finds 
that six aspects of the Roman Catholic Church’s policy “overlap 
and to some extent contradict American legal traditions” (p. 191). 
These are (1) “complete abolition of divorce, (2) complete prohibi- 
tion of contraceptives, (3) the obligation of the state to support 
Catholic schools with public funds, (4) church censorship, (5) dis- 
crimination against Protestants, Jews, and unbelievers in mixed 
marriage, and (6) creedal segregation of Catholic children in a 
separate school system, with theological penalties for parents who 
refuse their bishops’ orders to boycott public schools” (p. 187). 
Although commending Senator Kennedy’s answers to certain church- 
state questions and noting the opposition of most of the Catholic 
press to these answers, Blanshard warns: 

The Church is—and claims to be—a monolithic and 
centralized organization which promotes the same funda- 
mental policies everywhere in the world. ... It cannot 
suddenly disclaim responsibility for those policies when one 
of its sons becomes an American candidate for President. 
Nor can the candidate disclaim his responsibility entirely, 
especially if he remains conspicuously Catholic (p. 194). 
More clearly than in his earlier books Blanshard reveals that 

his purpose is not only the preservation of the American system of 
church and state but the extension of Unitarian humanism in Ameri- 
can culture as a “fifth faith” (other than Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Eastern Orthodox). Although avowing to write as “neither 
secularist nor sectarian” (p. 11), Blanshard gives numerous indica- 
tions of his basic commitment to Unitarian humanism (pp. 19-21, 23f., 
35, 47f., 83-85). James Leo Garrett 


Faith and Learning. By Alexander Miller. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1960. 217 pages. $3.50. 

The place of religion in higher education is a problem of grow- 
ing concern in both religious and university circles. The university 
with its compartmentalization and fragmentation, with the tensions 
between classical and scientific courses is often without a unifying 
principle and unsure of its essential and unique function. Does the 
Christian faith have something to say at this point? If so, how 
can this word be spoken and still leave the university a free academic 
community? What place does the Christian faith have in this com- 
munity of learning? With keen insight the author approaches these 
and other questions. He has something of value to say and says it 
in a most interesting manner. Highly recommended for college 
and university administrators, faculty members, and Baptist student 
directors. Findley B. Edge 
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Acts of Worship. By W. B. J. Martin. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1960. 189 pages. $2.50. 


This incisive book on “worship resources based on the Bible” 
came into being because of the author’s conviction that “Eleven 
o’clock on Sunday morning is, or could be, the most important hour 
of the week.” 


What he has presented is not a collection from other men but, 
out of his own experience as a Scottish Congregational minister and 
professor of homiletics, he has produced in his own ministry these 
worship resources in a form which has literary quality and at the 
same time warmth and depth. There are sections on all parts of 
the worship service except the sermon. A pastor interested in his 
own effectiveness as a leader in worship will benefit by studying 
the results of one man’s skill in this area. W. Peyton Thurman 


The Greatest Sermons of George H. Morrison. Selected and in- 
troduced by George M. Docherty. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. 256 pages. $3.50. 


George Herbert Morrison was for many years minister of the 
famous Wellington Church in Glasgow. He belongs to that group of 
Biblical preachers which has made the pulpit of Scotland renowned 
for its fidelity to revealed truth. Though Morrison himself died over 
a quarter of a century ago, his sermons—always well-prepared— 
have stood the test of the years and reflect a relevance for our 
own age. Each of these forty sermons exhibits both the intellectual 
and spiritual quality of the man who uttered it. This is one book 
of sermons that will stimulate the reader rather than echo popular 
sentiments or rephrase worn platitudes. Nolan P. Howington 


Basic Evangelism. By C. E. Autrey. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1959. 183 pages. $2.95. 


Basic Evangelism is a textbook written by a former professor 
of Evangelism in Southwestern Seminary. (The author has more 
recently gone to the Home Mission Board to direct the southwide 
program of evangelism for the Southern Baptist Convention). The 
book is a comprehensive treatment of the subject dealing not only 
with the “what” but also the “how” of evangelism. Laying a good 
foundation in the chapters on the theological basis and Biblical 
background, Dr. Autrey proceeds to give a clear discussion of pas- 
toral Evangelism, visitation evangelism, educational evangelism, the 
evangelistic invitation, conserving results, and other subjects. The 
book will do well for a text in college or seminary and should prove 
to be quite a help to pastors and other Christian workers who have 
a real desire to win others to Christ. Joseph Stiles 
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Billy Graham. By W. G. McLoughlin, Jr., New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1960. 269 pages. $4.50. 


Much has been written about Billy Graham but this book is 
different. Writing from the viewpoint of the social historian, the 
author has undertaken to show “precisely what Billy Graham and 
his revivals represent, and what they signify about the temper of 
American civilization in the middle of the twentieth century.” 
Although it is not easy to analyze contemporary events, Mr. Mc- 
Loughlin has done a very acceptable job. He gives an interesting 
account of Billy Graham’s background, training and his rise to 
great influence. But he goes much farther to examine his theology, 
his social and political philosophy, particularly as expressed in his 
preaching. Even his pulpit techniques and revival mechanics are 
dealt with in considerable detail. In the last chapter the author 
gives his own appraisal of Dr .Graham and his work. W. G. Mc- 
Loughlin, Jr., teaches history and American Civilization at Brown 
University and is recognized as one of the leading authorities on the 
American revival tradition. Joseph Stiles 


Efficient Church Business Management. By John C. Bramer, 
Jr, Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 150 pages. $3.50. 


This is a fairly good book on a topic of considerable interest 
to many church leaders. It is designed to meet the needs of churches 
of all denominations. It discusses the church budget, the construc- 
tion and use of financial reports, church accounting, the church 
purchasing program, insurance and maintenance of church property, 
a wage and salary program, the church office, promotion and meet- 
ings. Many significant areas of church business administration are 
given little or no attention, but what is here is helpful. 


Allen W. Graves 


Community Adult Education. By Robert H. Snow. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 170 pages. 


In the ten chapters of this rather comprehensive book Mr. Rob- 
ert H. Snow gives a clear, practical and well organized approach to 
community adult aducation. The author writes out of broad experi- 
ence as an adult educator to all who have an interest in continuing 
education. While the book is primarily directed toward those 
engaged in secular adult education it can be very useful to those 
interested in adult religious education. For example the chapters 
entitled, “Resources Which Can be Mobilized for Adult Education,” 
“Furnishing Organized Adult Education Services,” “Adult Education 
Group Leadership,” and, “Program Evaluation and Adaptation,” 
have a wealth of material which can be helpful to religious educa- 
tion leaders. Ernest J. Loessner 
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Small-Group Discussion in Orientation and Teaching. By R. W. 
Hoffman and R. Plutchick. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 
168 pages. $4.00. 


What is the basic purpose of the orientation course for the 
college freshman? How can this purpose best be achieved? This 
book seeks to answer these two questions. Recommended for study 
by college professors and administrators. Findley B. Edge 


The Minister in Christian Education. By Peter P. Person. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 134 pages. $2.95. 

The modern minister must be intimately related to and respon- 
sible for the program of Christian education in his church. This is 
the thesis of the author and the thesis is eminently correct. The 
book is an introduction to the minister’s relation to the various 
facets of Christian education. The author deals with so many dif- 
ferent phases that it is impossible for him to go into detail in any 
of them. Findley B. Edge 


Audio-Visuals in the Church. By Gene A. Getz. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1959. 256 pages. Price, not given. 

This is a rather comprehensive treatment of the use of audio- 
visual aids in the church. It is introductory in nature, written 
primarily for the layman. It seeks to motivate workers to use these 
aids and gives practical suggestions concerning their proper use. 

Findley B. Edge 


The Growing Minister. By Andrew W. Blackwood. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1960. 192 pages. $3.00. 


All of Dr. Blackwood’s books have dealt with the minister’s 
practical concerns in a sympathetic and inspirational manner. This 
volume, garnering the experience of a long and fruitful ministry to 
students and to congregations, may prove to be his most helpful 
book. The author speaks from his own heart on the ideals and the 
obstacles of the growing minister and charts a path of success that 
moves in the direction of Christ-likeness, rather than that of empty 
preferment and popularity. The Growing Minister will challenge 
those who preach the Word, whether they are facing ordination or 
retirement. James W. Cox 


Facing Life and Death. By Leslie J. Tizard. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1959. 172 pages. 16s. net. 

This commemorative volume sets forth in a brief biographical 
sketch, in gripping sermons, and in a revelatory personal essay the 
faith of the late minister of the historic Carr’s Lane Church of 
Birmingham, England. Leslie Tizard believed that the total needs 
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of men are within the purview of Christian concern. The preacher 
who has read Tizard’s Preaching: the Art of Communication ought 
to read the sermons in Facing Life and Death and see the masterful 
working out of the author’s convictions and ideals concerning the 
task of the minister. James W. Cox 


Christian Ministry. By G. W. Bromiley. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 119 pages. $1.50. 

This is an incisive inquiry into the nature of the Christian 
ministry. Constructively and positively Dr. Bromiley moves among 
the various phases of ministry, forms of ministry, and orders of 
ministry, attempting to identify a solid basis for validity and unity 
in a service to Christ and to the world. This approach emphasizes 
the spiritual and the functional and offers a sharp challenge to 
ecclesiastical legalism. James W. Cox 


The Douglass Sunday School Lessons (1961). By Earl L. Douglass, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 494 pages. $3.25. 

This is the well-known standard Sunday School lesson com- 
mentary. This year the lessons feature the Gospel of John, Biblical 
Wisdom and Ethical Problems, Personalities of the New Testament, 
and Christian Growth, as outlined in the International Sunday 
School Lessons. John Joseph Owens 
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It’s Your Business, Teen-ager. By Margaret Anderson. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1960. 96 pages. $2.00. 

Light Beneath the Cross. By Stuart Barton Babbage and Ian 
Siggins. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 
161 pages. $2.95. 

The Man Next To Me. By Anthony Barker. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. 175 pages. $3.50. 

Community, State and Church. By Karl Barth. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 200 pages. 95c. 

Here’s How to Succeed with Your Money. By George M. Sow- 
man. Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 191 pages. $3.00. 

The British Imagination. London: The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 76 pages. 75c. 

Evidence of Eternity. By Hazel Davis Clark. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1960. 126 pages, 50c. 

The Encounter of Religions. By Jacques-Albert Cuttat. New 
York: Desclee Co., Inc., 1960. 176 pages. $3.50. 

An Outline of New Testament Survey. By Walter Dunnett. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 176 pages. 

Present Labor and Future Rewards. By Theodore H. Epp. Chi- 
cago: Moody Press, 1960. 125 pages. 

First Steps in Theology. By Jack Finegan. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1960. 128 pages. 50c. 

Billy Graham an Die Teenager. By Billy Graham. Kassel: J. 
G. Onchken Verlag, 1960. 56 pages. 

Great Sermons By Great Preachers. By- Peter F. Gunther, Editor. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 159 pages. 

By John Calvin. By Hugh T. Kerr. New York: Association Press, 
1960. 124 pages. 50c. 

My Picture Story Bible. By Dena Korfker. Grand Rapids: Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 1960. 512 pages. $3.95. 

The Victory Life in Psalm 119. By S. Franklin Logsdon. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1960. 127 pages. 

St. John’s Gospel. By Walter Luthi. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1960. 348 pages. $5.00. 

New Directions In Biblical Thought. By Martin E. Marty, Editor. 
New York: Association Press, 1960. 128 pages. 50c. 

The Witness of Kierkegaard. By Carl Michalson, Editor. New 
York: Association Press, 1960. 127 pages. 50c. 

You Can Have A Better Sunday School. By T. Franklin Miller. 
Anderson, Indiana: The Warner Press, 1960. 79 pages. $1.00. 

Out of the Depths. By John Newton. Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 
160 pages. 

An Outline of Old Testament History. By Charles F. Pfeiffer, 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 160 pages. 

Letters To Young Churches. By J. B. Phillips. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1960. 225 pages. $1.25, paperback. 

The Gospel According to Saint John. By Alan Richardson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 220 pages. $3.00. 

The King’s Business. By Godfrey C. Robinson and Stephen F. 
Winward. Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 128 pages. 

The Nightingale. By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1960. 308 pages. $3.95. 

Introduction To Probability and Random Variables. By George 
P. Wadsworth and Joseph G. Bryan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1960. 292 pages. $8.75. 

The Dayuma Story. By Ethel Emily Wallis. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. 228 pages. $3.95. 
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AN URGENT 


THAT EVERY MINISTER 
SHOULD READ... 


DANGER AHEAD! 


A Christian Approach to 
Some Current Problems 


by C. W. Scudder 


Juvenile delinquency, alcohol- 
ism, salacious literature, racial 
tension, the Communist chal- 
lenge! What can be done about 
these pertinent problems? This 
stirring book gives a shocking 
picture of these and other alarm- 
ing situations and suggests prac- 
tical approaches to their solution. 
Read it now and be prepared to 
meet the challenge! $3. 


’ THE CHAPTER TITLES: 


, 

e@ Present Unrest e@ Basic Strategy 

e@ Contemporary Crime e@ Practical Counsel 

e Current Corruption @ Christian Motivations 


Order from your 
BAPTIST BOOK STORE IN: 
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Orro of the ct summaries of Old Testa- 
Se eau “Anon 
ical Seminary Reiner. 2 po pages. El 
- The Beginning of Christianity 
Cuarence Tucker Craic. “A freshness of method, a 
wealth of scholarly resources, a degree of acumen in 
weighing and interpreting historical data . . . ” — Chris. 
tian Century. 386 pages. E 2 $1.75 
The Counselor in Counseling 
Sewarp Hiutner. “First aid to pastors who have dis- 
covered their responsibility for giving personal counseling 
and who do not — know how to go about it.” — The 
Christian Century. 192° pages. E 3 $1.25 
John Wesley 
Francts J. McConnetu. “A surprisingly fresh view of the 
founder of The Methodist Church.” —- Journal of Bible 
and Religion. Fg in the light of modern Pye 
— Union Seminary Review. 356 pages. 4 $1.75 


Papa Was a Preacher 


“Here is a record of a large bea 
abounding with goodness of spirit and humor and 
rambunctious living.” — J. C. Agnew in The Be ~~ 
Times. 168 pages. 5 $1 

Making Prayer Real 


Lynn J. Rapcurre. “A book for the prayerful person 


Why Do Men Suffer? 
D. Weatuerneap. “Every man and woman should 
i in seeking a sensible approach to calmness in 
ife with its mystery.” — The sae sae 


Order from your bookstore today! 
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SPRING CONFERENCE 


MARCH 14-17, 1961 


March 14-17—(At 10:00 A.M. in Alumni Chapel) 


Dr. Edward McCrady, Vice Chancellor and President, The Uni- 
versity of the South 


Norton Lecturer on Science and Religion 


March 14-17—(At 11:00 A.M. in Alumni Chapel) 
Dr. Horton Davies, Professor of Religion, Princeton University 
Mullins Lecturer on Preaching 


March 14-16—(3:00 P.M. in Gheens Lecture Hall) 
Church Administration Conference 
Dr. Allen Graves, Dr. Joseph Stiles, and Mr. Howard Foshee 


March 14 and 16—(4:00 P.M. in Gheens Lecture Hall) 


Ernest J. Loessner, Associate Professor of Religious Education, 
Southern Seminary 


“Problems in Religious Education” 


March 14—(2:00 P.M. in Gheens Lecture Hall) 
Dr. James W. Cox, Associate Professor of Preaching, Southern 
Seminary 
“Use of the Bible in Preaching” 
March 14—(7:30 P.M. in Gheens Lecture Hall) 
Conference on Science and Religion 
Dr. McCrady, Leader 


March 15—(2:00 P.M. in Gheens Lecture Hall) 
Dr. Dale Moody, Professor of Christian Theology, Southern 
Seminary 


“Christian Theology and World Missions” 


March 16—(2:00 P.M. in Gheens Lecture Hall) 
Dr. Ray Summers, Professor of New Testament, Southern 
Seminary 


“The Gospels and Recent Literary Discoveries” 


March 16—(7:30 P.M. Gheens Lecture Hall) 
Conference on Preaching 
Dr. Davies, Leader 
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